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THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
QUARTERLY 


JULY, 1931 


THE LAG BETWEEN THE ETHICS OF THE STATE AND 
THE ETHICS OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD" 


RAYMOND T. STAMM 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


CTOBER 6, 1931, will mark the centenary of the birth of 
Samuel Augustus Holman; to whose generosity and foresight 
Gettysburg Seminary owes the foundation of the Holman Lecture- 


1 The Holman Lecture on Article XVI of the Augsburg Confession, Gettysburg 
Seminary, May 5, 1931. By action of the Faculty and Board of Directors, the Holman 
Lectures of the Fourth Series, of which this is the first, are to deal specifically with the 
problems growing out of the application of the Augsburg Confession to contemporary 
American life. For the English translation of the Latin Editio Princeps of 1530-31 see 
H. E. Jacobs, The Book of Concord (Philadelphia, 1911), pp. 41-42. The German version 
of the Editio Princeps (1530-31) is as follows: 

Der Sechzehnte. Von Polizei und weltlichem Regiment wird gelehrt, dass alle 
Oberkeit in der Welt und geordnete Regiment und Gesetze gute Ordnung von Gott 
geschaffen und eingesetzt sind und dass Christen mogen in Oberkeit, Fiirsten- und Rich- 
teramt ohne Siinde sein, nach kaiserlichen und andern itblichen Rechten Urteil und Recht 
sprechen, Uebeltater mit dem Schwert strafen, rechte Kriege fithren, streiten, kaufen und 
verkaufen, aufgelegte Eide tun, Eignes haben, ehelich sein, etc. 

Hie werden verdammt die Wiedertaufer, so lehren, dass der obangezeigten keins 
christlich sei. 

Auch werden diejenigen verdammt, so lehren, dass christliche Vollkommenheit sei, 
Haus und Hof, Weib und Kind leiblich verlassen und sich der vorberiihrten Stiicke 
aussern, so doch dies allein rechte Vollkommenheit ist, rechte Furcht Gottes und rechter 
Glaube an Gott. Denn das Evangelium lehret nicht ein dusserlich, zeitlich, sondern 
innerlich, ewig Wesen und Gerechtigkeit des Herzens und verwirft nicht weltlich Regi- 
ment, Polizei und Ehestand, sondern will, dass man solchs alles halte als wahrhaftige 
Gottesordnung und in solchen Standen christliche Liebe und rechte gute Werke ein jeder 
nach seinem Beruf beweise. Derhalben sind die Christen schuldig, der Oberkeit untertan 
und ihren Geboten und Gesetzen gehorsam zu sein in allem, so ohne Siinde geschehen mag. 
Denn so der Oberkeit Gebot ohne Siinde nicht geschehen mag, soll man Gott mehr gehor- 
sam sein denn den Menschen, Aktor. 4. (M. Reu, The Augsburg Confession. A Col- 
lection of Sources with an Historical Introduction (Chicago, 1930), pp. *183, *185.) 
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ship on the Augsburg Confession. By coincidence it is also the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first treatment in these lectures of Ar- 
ticle XVI. This half century has proved at least as much false- 
hood as truth in the old saw that “history repeats itself”: indeed it 
is a fair question whether there is any truth in it at all. Human 
life tends to repeat itself, it is true, but that is by no means to say it 
actually does so. For those at least who believe that the Gospel 
according to St. John represents something different in kind from 
the spirit of disillusionment in Ecclesiastes, there is something 
new under the sun. Life is dynamic, always changing, and rest- 
less unless it has found its share in the Divine creative process; and 
a sentence of ultimate death has been passed on every creed which 
does not impel its confessors to work together with God, continu- 
ously and amid every change in their environment, for the realiza- 
tion of his ends in human personality. 

The vitality of the Augsburg Confession has once again been 
demonstrated in the international enthusiasm aroused by the cele- 
bration of its Quadricentennial. Men do not thus celebrate what 
is not vital to them. It is because our confession lies at the heart 
of the life of our church that we are interested in it today. It sets 
forth the issues of eternity, and since life on earth is a fraction of 
eternity, infinitesimal to be sure, but nevertheless a fraction 
fraught with meaning in and for itself, it follows that this same 
confession is concerned with earth as well as heaven and with the 
here as well as the hereafter. Since its principles bear directly 
upon every phase of the life of man, nothing human is foreign to it. 
The Gospel which it teaches is an “inward, eternal character and 
righteousness of the heart”, which by its very nature is at the same 
time a creative force in this present world, constantly remaking it 
so that it may be more favorable to the developing ideals and pur- 
poses of immortal spirits. The kingdom within the heart is like 
leaven hid in three measures of the meal of material things and civil 
life, to leaven all of it. 

But the leaven is itself affected by the quality of the meal in 
which it has been hidden. For better or worse the world of civil 
affairs is always with the Christian. Thorny cares and deceitful 
riches choke the wheat, and the scorching blast of the desert sun 
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kills the mustard sprout at the very moment it pierces the soil into 
which it has been dropped. The mesh of “outward” circumstances 
in which the “inward” spiritual life must be lived proves far too 
often to be the death of it, even when it does not actually prevent 
its birth. The Christian may choose to deny the world, but his 
ability to do so is severely circumscribed by the hard fact that for 
twenty-four hours of every day that world has to do with him. 
Either he must make a bad environment good, or that environment 
will make him worse. That the church should urge and impel its 
members to live out their Gospel in the world of men is the will of 
God; it is also a matter of self-preservation for the church. 

Considerations such as these have determined the choice of the 
article on “Civil Affairs” for the initial lecture of the fourth series 
on this Foundation. The special problem to be considered grows 
out of such statements as this: ‘The ethics of war does not fall 
within the ethics of the Kingdom, but of the State.” The discus- 
sion will not, however, be limited to the question of war, but will 
deal with the more general problems which arise from the lag be- 
tween the ethics of the kingdom and the ethics of the state and the 
consequent conflict between them. In such cases what is the 
church todo? Has it done its full duty when it has preached the 
Word and administered the Sacraments and rested the matter on 
the consciences of its individual members? May it trust solely to 
the hope of some inevitable or automatic outworking of spiritual 
inwardness by its individual members? Or should it take steps to 
mass the spiritual energy of its members so as to bring it to bear on 
civil matters more powerfully, effectively and surely? 

Chief among the factors which have been retarding a satisfac- 
tory solution of these questions has been the habit of applying the 
words of our Lord, “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s”’, as a ready-made 
formula to the complex relationships between the Christian and the 
modern state. As a formula these words have long since proved 
to be no solution at all, but rather a convenient means of shifting 
responsibility and salving the Christian conscience. It is an over- 
simplification of the problem, which ought not to control the appli- 
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cation of the principle set forth in this article of our confession to 
life today. 


I 
GOD AND CAESAR—NO SOLUTION BY FORMULA 


In all ages this passage, together with Romans 13:1, “Let 
every soul be in subjection to the higher powers: for the powers 
that be are ordained of God”, has been grossly abused. Torn out 
of their historical context, these words have been made to support 
and to tolerate the gap that has always existed between the ethics of 
the kingdom of God and the ethics of the state; and in the hands 
of unscrupulous lust for power they have often become a mighty 
weapon of political and social reaction. The masses of the people, 
awed by the divine sanction thus wrongly alleged for things as they 
are, have been far too complacent in the face of oppression and 
wickedness in high places, and as a result Christianity has suffered 
the charge that religion is the opiate of the people. Interrogation 
of the age of Jesus and Paul shows at once that all such neo- 
scribal abuse of their teachings rests on a foundation of error. 
We ask such questions as these: 

1) In the first century A.D. what things were claimed by 
Caesar and what by God? 

2) What was the basis of Caesar’s claim? What had God to 
do with Caesar and Caesar with God? And how had God ordained 
Caesar’s power? 

3) In cases of conflict between the claims of Caesar and the 
claims of God, who was to decide? And how and by what stand- 
ard could a Christian determine what was a “just law’, a “just 
punishment” or a “just war’’? 


THE CLAIMS OF CAESAR AND THE CLAIMS OF GOD 


If the claims of Caesar and the claims of God were set in par- 
allel columns, they would contain among other items the following: 


Caesar God 
Emperor worship Monotheistic worship 
Roman imperialism Jewish theocracy 


Taxes Tithes 
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Since the payment of taxes was viewed as a recognition of Caesar’s 
hated sovereignty, there was a head-on collision between his claims 
and the claims of God. It is evident that the situation cannot be 
represented by drawing two independent circles, one to represent 
the area of God’s claims and the other the claims of Caesar; nor can 
it even be represented by two circles which coincide in a common 
area but leave their remainders to Caesar and to God respectively. 
Palestine may indeed be likened to a circle, but it was a tiny circle 
wholly within and engulfed by Caesar’s mighty. empire. 

Nor did the Jews of Jesus’ day think of life in our modern 
fashion as separated into compartments labeled “church” and 
“state”, “sacred” and “secular”, “religious” and “material”. In- 
stead, they expected that when Messiah came their own circle of 
sovereignty would suddenly and miraculously expand to conquer 
and include the whole world, Roman Empire and all, God thence- 
forth to rule directly. In their eyes Caesar was but an interloper, 
God’s whip to chastise his people for their sins. The existing dual- 
ism between God and the government was to their way of thinking 
altogether abnormal, temporary, and not in God’s original plan for 
his people at all. Could they have set up their ideal, it would not 
have occurred to them to ask what belonged to the government and 
what to God, because their ideal was God in the government, its 
officials acting for him. It is clear then that the specific question 
of taxation, to which alone Jesus’ answer immediately applied, was 
not the sole, nor even the main question involved. 


THE BASIS OF CAESAR’S CLAIM 


Caesar’s claim rested directly on military force. Step by step 
Rome’s dominion had been extended, sometimes deliberately, but 
more often by the foreign entanglements which followed inevitably 
upon commercial expansion. The Latin tribe, at first unambitious 
and peaceful, had expanded to include Italy and Sicily. Then the 
war with Carthage brought more empire and more entanglements, 
and thenceforth Rome had an interest in every question of Mediter- 
ranean politics. Moreover, she had discovered that she could rule 
the world. And so, over the protest of a minority party who 
shrank from the burdens which such an extension of power would 
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impose upon the state, the conquest went on. Spoils and profits 
began to flow in from the foreign possessions, the commercial 
classes became interested in expansion, and the rivalry of ambitious 
leaders demanded new worlds to conquer to feed the passion for 
military glory. 

Something more, however, than mere ambition for power and 
abuse of military force is necessary to account for the mighty ex- 
tension of Caesar’s sway. Deep beneath the surface lay the solid 
qualities of Roman character which formed the bedrock for the 
imperial structure. These qualities were a persistence that brooked 
no defeat, willing submission to discipline, thoroughness, and intel- 
ligence—qualities which found expression in an effective political 
administration that secured a far larger measure of justice and 
safety for life and property than could have been maintained by the 
decadent states into whose heritage Rome had entered. Upon the 
establishment of the empire many of the abuses of the system of 
taxation were corrected, and, in the main, it was honest and not 
burdensome. In matters of language, religion and local social 
institutions the principle of non-interference prevailed. 

At the very time when the expansive pressure of Roman 
energy was reaching its maximum, the states of the Near East were 
mutually wearing each other out in a futile attempt to recover 
Alexander’s dream. Their ceaseless internal dynastic conflicts 
constitute one of the most tangled skeins of human history. Like 
an ancient Belgium, Palestine was caught and held in the meshes 
of world history as the armies of Syria and Egypt surged up and 
down the land-bridge between Europe, Asia and Africa. Neither 
power as it marched to attack the other could risk leaving a hostile 
people in its rear. So it had happened that Antiochus IV deter- 
mined to Hellenize the Jews completely. But by a happy combina- 
tion of foreign diplomacy and some timely military victories the 
Maccabees had succeded in maintaining a short though troubled 
“independence” of some eighty years. High hopes had been 
aroused that theirs would be the long deferred Messianic kingdom; 
but the priest-kings of the line had so degenerated that by the time 
Pompey arrived in Syria the brothers Aristobulus and Hyrcanus 
were fighting a bloody war for the succession, and when the Roman 
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forces approached Jerusalem these brothers engaged in a most un- 
messianic competition of ‘gifts’ and promises bidding for his 
favor, while the Pharisees, themselves in deadly struggle with the 
Sadducees, requested that neither brother be recognized as king, 
but that they be allowed their old theocratic government. Where- 
upon Pompey captured the temple, carried Aristobulus off in tri- 
umph to Rome, stripped the little Judean temple-state of most of 
the territory it had won, and placed the remainder under Hyrcanus 
in subjection to his general Scaurus. Then came the devastating 
struggles of the Triumvirates which ended in the establishment of 
the Empire under Augustus and made of Palestine a theatre for 
the astonishing political opportunism and power of the Herods. 
Thus had God ordained the powers that were in the days of Jesus: 
Caesar, Pilate and the king whom Jesus himself called ‘‘fox’’. 

To answer fully the question how God had ordained Caesar 
would require to trace in detail every thread in the warp and woof 
of ancient history. From the point of view of religious faith, his 
hand had been at the loom of the centuries, working in and through 
human beings of every race and nation in the Mediterranean world; 
and these nations themselves, each in its own way, were conscious 
of divine guidance. The Roman, deeply stirred by the religious 
revival under Augustus, and convinced that the destiny of his em- 
pire had been divinely ordered, gave expression to his conviction 
by adopting the ancient oriental practice of ruler worship. The 
pious Jew, equally convinced of God’s providence and of his own 
national Messianic destiny, tolerated Caesar temporarily because 
there was no help for it, and prayed daily that “the wicked king- 
dom” might be destroyed “speedily in our own day”’. 

In the days of Jesus, unless one belonged to the Zealot revolu- 
tionaries, or to the Sadducean party of compromise with Rome, or 
to the Essenes who ran away from their political problems into the 
desert, there was little to do but to submit and to call down apoc- 
alyptic wrath upon the whole devilish scheme of things. Nor was 
the situation otherwise with Paul’s converts. Most of them were 
either slaves or persons whose status was little better than slavery. 
Personally they had nothing to do with the establishment of the 
Roman government, and consequently they could not feel the same 
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sense of responsibility for it as does the citizen of a modern dem- 
ocratic state. All that was required of them was subjection to “the 
powers that be”. Paul, himself a Roman citizen, thought of this 
power as “ordained of God”. In counseling obedience he of course 
had in view chiefly the positive and beneficent aspects of Roman 
rule: he nowhere explains how a Nero is ordained of God, any more 
than does the writer of First Peter, who also counsels submission, 
explain why God requires subjection to a Domitian—the same 
Domitian in whose power John the Revelator can see nothing but 
a hideous “‘beast” about to be cast into the lake of fire. 

The fiery, revolutionary spirit of the Revelation shows that 
the early Christians did not all agree upon a policy of non-resist- 
ance. But its bitter and vindictive attitude was not the prevailing 
one. In fact it could not have prevailed without nullifying the 
Cross of Jesus. When, therefore, Caesar demanded worship of 
himself, the only way open to the Christians was martyrdom. 
Compromise they could not: even the writer of Luke-Acts, one of 
whose special apologetic interests is to show that wherever the 
Christians came into contact with the government the authorities 
themselves admitted that they had not been at fault, tells us that 
their principle was We must obey God rather than men. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN THE CLAIMS OF CAESAR AND THE CLAIMS OF 
GOD 


When the claims of Caesar clashed with those of God, who 
was to decide? Obviously not Caesar in such a demand as that of 
emperor worship. Nor was the individual Jew in the age of Jesus 
and Paul left alone to bear the whole burden of asserting and main- 
taining the absolute claims of his monotheistic religion. He was 
supported by the social and religious solidarity of his people, which 
had compelled Caesar himself so far to compromise his claims as 
to permit the Jews to sacrifice for instead of to him. This conces- 
sion could never have been won if the teachers and leaders of Juda- 
ism had been content to “preach the gospel” of Jahwistic monothe- 
ism without going further than that and seeing to it that the indi- 
vidual members of their race supported one another in their strug- 
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gle. To this combination of teaching and mutual support in prac- 
tice Judaism owed its preservation. 


CHRISTIANS TO THE LIONS 


Christianity grew up sharing the freedom and privileges of 
Judaism as a licit religion, because at first the Romans did not dis- 
tinguish between Jew and Christian. But after the breach be- 
tween the church and the synagogue it was inevitable that they 
should do so, and consequently the Christians no longer shared the 
privileges and exemptions of a “permitted religion”. Since they 
were not strong enough to cause the government to change its atti- 
tude towards them, their alternative was compromise or martyr- 
dom. Some compromised, some were flung to the lions. 

Martyrdom and suffering, however, which do not aim to 
eliminate the causes of martyrdom and suffering are futile, and it is 
altogether unchristian to acquiesce in the conditions which lead to 
such crises. If Caesar’s conscience had not been enlightened and if 
his laws had not been changed, human slavery would still be legal 
and owners of slaves would still be within their lawful rights in 
giving them over to the lusts of the guests whom they entertain or 
in hiring them out to lives of shame; they would have the right to 
torture their slaves as whim or passion dictate and to expose their 
children when they did not care to bring them up; and slaves would 
still be spoken of as “‘bodies’’ and not as persons. The church in- 
sisted that slaves were persons too, with immortal souls. It pro- 
claimed the good news of forgiveness of sins and administered the 
Sacraments to them, and taught them the hope of a blessed future 
life. But salvation to be complete must include ‘‘bodies” for the 
here and now as well as “‘souls” for the hereafter. Thanks to the 
power and the inertia of the methods of Caesar, it has taken long 
centuries of struggle on the part of Christians even to begin to 
realize this. 


CAESAR AND THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION 
In those heroic days which called forth the Augsburg Confes- 


sion Caesar was still Caesar in spite of much that had been accom- 
plished in changing him. Moreover the church itself had adopted 
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his methods of force. Seemingly the tables had been turned and in 
the name of God the church was now claiming supremacy over the 
state; but, so far as it had been purchased by repudiating the prin- 
ciple of the Cross, the victory was in reality a defeat. The church 
had changed from a simple, democratic institution to a complex 
hierarchy, a reincarnation of Roman imperial ambition rather than 
the embodiment of the service ideals of the lowly Nazarene. Its 
head had become an ecclesiastical emperor, and its bishops, more 
and more separated from their people, had been raised to episcopal 
thrones. If Caesar had had his slaves the medieval church had its 
serfs, and hardness of heart had all too often stifled the primitive 
spirit of brotherhood; and in various other ways the Caesarian en- 
vironment had permeated the church. Sectionalism and nation- 
alism within the Roman Empire, combined with economic griev- 
ances and administrative abuses, had been important causes of the’ 
popularity of such heresies as Arianism, Nestorianism and Donat- 
ism. Caesar had stamped his image and his superscription upon the 
theology of the church; his claims had become the claims of the 
church; and his retarding influence upon the progress of the king- 
dom of God was almost as strong as it had been when he himself 
had openly claimed supremacy over the things of God. The at- 
tempt to convert by force the things of Caesar into the things of 
God had failed disastrously: it had resulted not only in confusing 
the two—it had stupefied the creative conscience of the church by 
involving it in the very situations which needed to be changed. 

The Reformation aroused the conscience of the church to re- 
newed activity.. Separation between the things of God and the 
things of Caesar was once more attempted. But again it proved 
impossible in practice. The Anabaptists proposed to cut the knot 
by running away from the difficulty. They advocated separation 
from the world of civil affairs instead of compromise with it, or 
what seemed a hopeless attempt to control it. They proposed to. 
suffer wrong if need be rather than to resist it, and they would have 
nothing or at least as little as possible to do with the “‘secular” ad- 
ministration. The movement, of course, had its fanatical fringe; 
but in the main it was a sincere effort to practice the ideals of the 
Sermon on the Mount in a hostile environment. Its fatal defect 
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was its reversion to the early Christian attitude of passive submis- 
sion to the demands of Caesar unaccompanied by efforts to make 
Caesar better. Whereas the first century Christians had not been 
in position to attempt the solution of the political, social and eco- 
nomic problems of “this world” (even had they not been controlled 
by a foreshortened eschatological conception of history), the 
Renaissance had made it clear that the clock was not to be set back 
to the natural view of so many of the early Christians that the 
things of Caesar were of the Devil. Article XVI is an emphatic 
rejection of such an impossible dualism. While it insists that 
Caesar’s power is ordained of God, it strives to avoid the pitfall 
into which the church had fallen in its efforts to bring Caesar under 
its sway. 
COMPROMISE 


In practice, however, the Reformers had to face the way of 
compromise. Even in such a matter as what to do with the Ana- 
baptists themselves, the things of Caesar got inextricably entangled 
with the things of God, and the controversy with them became in- 
creasingly poisonous in its effects upon the growth of the fruits of 
the Spirit in the lives of the Reformers and their followers. Viewed 
in the perspective of four centuries, the Anabaptists had as much 
right to seek to rediscover the Gospel by way of Matthew and the 
Sermon on the Mount as had the Lutherans by way of Paul and 
Romans. Luther himself recognized this. At first he granted 
that every one ought to be allowed to believe what he wished. He 
proposed to resist the Anabaptists with the Word of God alone, and 
in 1528 was “very loth to adopt the sentence of blood even when it 
was richly deserved”. But eight years later, when Anabaptism 
had become a serious rival to Lutheranism, we find both Luther 
and Melanchthon recommending that their leaders and obstinate 
followers be put to death, although they deplored the necessity. 
They still insisted that munisters must fight error only with the 
Word, but they also said that those who would not yield were to be 
' punished by the civil power on the ground of sedition and blas- 
phemy. They maintained that the government had the right to 
punish them on account of the effects of their seditious opinions in 
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undermining all government, and that it had the duty to punish 
them on the ground of such Old Testament texts as Lev. 24: 16, 
where the function of government was not limited to the material 
welfare of its subjects. 

Looking back, we wish that the Reformers had been able to 
free themselves completely from Caesar’s methods. But one has— 
only to examine the difficulties they faced in organization and dis- 
cipline to realize that this would be to expect-too much of them. 
In theory they insisted upon a distinction between the spiritual and 
the temporal; in practice it often became a distinction without a 
difference. Circumstances compelled them to accept cooperation 
between the two. The church was not strong enough by itself to 
carry out the reform, and even if it had been, it would still have 
been exceedingly difficult to differentiate between the rights and 
duties of the two “spheres”. One test proposed was to define civil 
affairs as those which had to do with money or with matters re- 
lating to the body, while spiritual matters related to faith and good 
works. But how could one have faith and do good works without 
the body and the things of the body as instruments for accomplish- 
ing them? And how could one earn money without giving a por- 
tion of his life for it, or spend it without receiving a portion of an- 
other man’s life in return for it? In either case the “material” and 
the “‘spiritual” factors in the transaction are inseparable, and every 
attempt to separate them lands one into an impossible dualism. In 
Luther’s day it proved quite impracticable to isolate “purely 
spiritual’ from “civil” affairs. Violent quarrels concerning 
church revenues or concerning the status of ministers who had be- 
come obnoxious to their congregations broke out. Such questions 
as the grounds of excommunication and the nature of the penalties 
attaching thereto, and the laws and customs governing marriage, 
bristled with difficulties which arose from the fact that they could 
not be pigeonholed as either “civil” or “spiritual”, but belonged to 
both. In the nature of the case the civil power had to cooperate 
in the organization of the church. Luther viewed this as a tem- 
porary necessity, but, as history unfolded, it was utlimately to re- 
sult in the subordination of the church to the princes. His work 
opened the way for the separation of church and state, but it has 
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required four centuries of development combined with the peculiar 
circumsmtances attendant upon the colonization of America to give 
us the measure of relative freedom which each of these institutions 
enjoys in this country today. 

CAESAR AS “UNCLE SAM” 


Even in America the issue is settled only as a general principle. 
The bitterness aroused in the presidential campaign of 1928 and 
the flare of heated editorial debate occasioned by President 
Hoover’s message to Lutherans last year indicate the nervousness 
of both the church and Caesar the moment it becomes a matter of 
concrete and specific cases rather than of general principle. The 
grave implications of the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Macintosh case make it only too clear that the Chris- 
tian forces opposed to war must not permit themselves to be de- 
ceived by any specious use of the plea, ““Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s”’: 
for when the world’s warmakers have again plunged the nations 
into a life and death struggle, Caesar will once more assert his 
supremacy and compel Christians to violate the fundamental prin- 
ciple of their religion, namely the Love that will endure the Cross 
for others but will never impose a cross of suffering upon them. 
Then it will be too late to protest. 

God has much to do with the ethics of Caesar, and it is high 
time for the sons of God to bring the full power of their influence 
to bear in the effort to set Caesar straight. God’s people are also 
Caesar’s people in that they live and move and have their being in 
Caesar’s realm, and their business, we say, is to correct Caesar’s 
ethics and to induce him to pursue policies in accord with ever 
higher standards. If we could turn it about and say that Caesar’s 
people are also God’s people, all would be well. But just here is the 
tragedy. The proportion of Caesar’s people who are not at the 
same time citizens of the kingdom of God has always been danger- 
ously large. Their influence has dictated the maximum of what has 
been attempted toward the Christian ideal, and their maximum has 
all too frequently been Christ’s minimum. Sometimes, like the 
Anabaptists, good Christians have despaired of Caesar’s masses 
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and methods. Often they have taken refuge in misapplication of 
the words “My kingdom is not of this world”, and have withdrawn 
into a misconceived “inwardness” resigned to an unnecessary in- 
evitability. With this attitude Article XVI is quite at variance. 

The answer of Jesus to a specific question with a specific his- 
torical context two thousand years ago cannot be converted into a 
formula with an off-hand solution for difficulties which arise from 
a very different social situation in the twentieth century. Jesus’ 
words cannot be made to read “Render unto Uncle Sam the things 
that are Uncle Sam’s” without taking due account of all the differ- 
ences between an ancient empire and a modern representative gov- 
ernment. The Christian citizens of the United States, unlike the 
Christians of the first century, most of whom were not citizens at 
all, have power to influence their government directly, and are 
therefore themselves responsible for doing all in their power to 
change conditions which may ultimately require them to repudiate 
the very principle which underlay these words of Jesus, namely, the 
rejection of force as a method of realizing the ends of human per- 
sonality. Jesus had struggled in the wilderness with the tempta- 
tion to use force, and the same temptation assailed him constantly 
throughout his ministry. The Cross was his final victory over it. 
Taken as Jesus’ rejection of the method of force, these words are 
everlastingly valid in application; taken as a formula to conjure in 
scribal fashion ready-made answers for the ethical perplexities of 
successive ages, they are both impossible and misleading. The 
matter is far too complex for that. Moreover, taken as a formula, 
they may easily beguile Christian people into believing that they 
have in them a solution for their ethical conflicts, whereas in reality 
they have merely provided an escape from the duty of serious think- 
ing and acting about them. They may leave untouched the whole 
area of discussion as to what to do with Caesar to make him better, 
and they may quite paralyze action to that end. 


Il 
RETARDING EFFECTS OF FALSE DISTINCTIONS 


How far has this attempted distinction between the ethics of 
the kingdom of God and the ethics of the state been responsible for 
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retarding the development and the realization of the kingdom 
ideals? Without hesitation it is granted that the cardinal Amer- 
ican principle of separation between church and state must be main- 
tained. The state-church has been as disastrous for the church as 
the church-state for governments: one needs only to mention the 
degradation of the Orthodox Russian church under the Czars and 
the iniquitous governments suffered in Italy in the days before the 
unification of that country. No one man or group of men can be 
trusted with supreme power and responsibility in both “civil” and 
“spiritual” affairs. And yet, here in America, we are in danger 
of pressing this necessary separation to the point of creating the 
illusion of a comfortable dualism between the “religious” and the 
“ethical” which is both theologically indefensible and practically 
vicious : it becomes the ready excuse of multitudes of “Christians” 
for neglecting to perform their duty of strenuous effort to realize 
the kingdom ideal in the realm of Caesar. 


INHIBITION OF HOMILETIC INITIATIVE 


Ministers themselves are often tempted to escape the severe 
discipline of the necessary study and possible persecution attendant 
upon the exercise of their prophetic calling by taking refuge in their 
priestly function and overstressing it. Such thorny subjects as 
prohibition, unlimited acquisition of private property and profit, 
war in its chronic stage of industrial and commercial competition, 
and war in its acute stage of actual physical conflict can readily be 
relegated to the conscience of the individual church member with- 
out making him feel the full force of the Christian imperative to 
apply the spirit of the Christ who is mediated through Word and 
Sacrament to every situation of human life here and now, and with- 
out giving him the necessary help in doing it. We need to devote 
much more space and emphasis in our Lutheran periodical liter- 
ature to constructive suggestions such as those of the editorial in 
The Lutheran of March 19, 1931, entitled “All Things in Com- 
mon” and that of August 7, 1930, ‘““T'wo Spheres, One Conscience’’, 
which concludes with this warning: “A believer knows of two 
powers, the State and the kingdom of God. But he has only one 
conscience and there is only one moral sphere.” 
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Constructive thought by ministers and the religious press is 
too often inhibited by that portion of the laity which resents the 
preacher’s discussion of these subjects and his suggestions as to the 
Christian’s duty concerning them. One index of the prevalence of 
this resentment and of its action as a control over the pulpit by the 
pew is the publicity given to newspaper expressions of it. Here is 
a typical example: 


During the last two decades the pulpit has been harrassed to perform 
every kind of chore from the selling of liberty bonds to the sorry business of 
making votes for politicians. 

If the house of prayer hasn’t been made a den of thieves, at least it has 
been prostituted to serve causes that have no more connection with religion 
than dividends have their righteousness. 

A world in search of bread for its hungry soul is turned away empty. 
The sorrowing and heavy-laden who yearn for a faith that will make life 
bearable are treated to a fourth-rate lecture on the new influence in art or 
something equally ridiculous. 

The pulpit—much of it—seems to have lost sight of the simple and fun- 
damental fact that people go to church in quest of religion..... 

It isn’t entertainment they want. They can find better in a theatre. 
They don’t attend Church to learn about science or politics or social problems. 
The public prints give them instructions enough (N. L. C. Bulletin, Dec. 
26, 1930). 


The protest is specious. In so far as the themes treated in the 
pulpit have degenerated into hobbies or into obsessions dragged by 
the ears like old Cato’s “Delenda est Carthago” into every sermon, 
the stricture is justified. It is a reaction which all those who are 
disposed to be content with the threescore years and ten offered to 
men by contemporary non-theistic humanism will do well to ponder. 
But it labors under the fatal delusion that ethics can be separated 
from religion. Do such critics suppose that the Christian religion 
can grant to a single particle of the meal of human life immunity 
from the spiritual chemistry of its leaven? Have they ever ob- 
served what happens to religion when dividends do not “have their 
righteousness’? Do they imagine that the pulpit is going to watch 
the subtle destruction (under the mask of “entertainment”) of 
those ideals which alone make true worship possible, and have noth- 
ing to say about the irresponsible and the conscienceless monopoly 
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which controls the theatre today? Again, when they say that peo- 
ple do not attend church to learn about politics or social problems 
because “the public prints give them instructions enough”, have 
they any suspicion of the alarming degree of untrustworthiness of 
the public prints when they deal with these very questions, and do 
they realize how seldom they are really considered from the ideal 
Christian standpoint? The preacher who does not declare to his 
people what he conceives to be the mind of Christ today with respect 
to these questions is rejecting an opportunity for service, which, 
unless it is seized by his more far-sighted fellows, will ultimately 
escape from the church forever, leaving “religion” nothing but a 
torso in the museum of history. 


LAY OBJECTIONS—A VICIOUS CIRCLE 


A further indication of the retarding effect of lay objections 
to social, economic and political questions in the pulpit is the fre- 
quency with which they have to be introduced with apologetic 
phrases such as “clergymen will not do violence to their office as 
teachers of morals, if they speak frankly from their pulpits”’; 
“properly church council action”; and “we do claim the right to 
state our views”. In the present crisis—and what age of the world 
has not appeared to itself as a crisis?—it ought to be taken for 
granted that preachers and editors have not only the right but also 
the inescapable duty of prophetic application of the ideals of Jesus 
to every phase of human life. If their respective constituencies 
will not permit them to do so, they must boldly proceed to enlighten 
and persuade them, and if they still resist, to move on fearlessly 
without them. Our leaders will have to break the vicious circle set 
up by that portion of the pulpit and the press which has chosen to 
treat these subjects as “secular”, drilling into the minds of their 
laity the notion that those who do preach about them are not preach- 
ing “the pure Gospel’, and the same laymen, who, having dis- 
covered in this dualism a possible escape from the personal sacrifice 
necessary to secure a new and more righteous order in this world, 
react by insisting that their preachers shall “not meddle with poli- 
tics”. That vicious circle must be broken and bent into a spiral of 
mutual stimulation wherewith to ascend toward the ideal. That it 
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needs to be broken is more than evident from the character, aims 
and ideals of multitudes outside the church—and. many inside of it 
too—who loudly applaud when ministers “preach the Gospel” and 
administer the Sacraments but leave them with an untroubled con- 
science to their own devices in “‘secular’’ affairs. Occasionally a 
newspaper whose slogan is ““My country, right or wrong”’, or some- 
thing equally pagan, and whose columns are filled with daily con- 
tempt for the efforts of the nation to rid itself completely of the 
unmitigated curse of alcoholism, will give editorial approval to the 
action of an ecclesiastical body which happens to pass resolutions. 
condemning the practice of other churches in “meddling with poli- 
tics”. It is a doubtful compliment. 

The church has not by any means done its full duty when it 
has provided the Christian with the Gospel and has informed him 
that his Lord expects him to do his full duty by the state. It ought 
to go further and help him to associate himself for action not only 
with like-minded members of his own church, but also with those 
of other Christian groups, and, equally important, with men who 
share the same ideals but are not members of any church. Other- 
wise he may fail todo his duty. That he, acting alone, will or can 
apply the kingdom ideal to his own situation can by no means be 
taken for granted. He needs the spur and the support of a strong, 
sustained body of Christian public opinion. Without it he may 
fail, and having failed, he may come back to the church and take 
refuge in a one-sided other-worldly religion, rationalizing his de- 
feat by adopting the compensating view that the ethics of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount is impractical for this world. With vision thus 
clouded he contributes further to the lag between the ethics of the 
kingdom of God and the ethics of the state by pulling the Christian 
ideal down to the level of the possible and the expedient. ‘Faults 
in the life breed errors in the brain, and these reciprocally those 
again’. This retards the development of man’s perception of what 
the kingdom requires and at the same time deprives the state of the 
contribution to social and political progress which it might other- 
wise have received. For its own protection, therefore, if for no 
other reason, the church must see to it that the week-day environ- 
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ment in which its people have to live is not so hostile as to prevent 
successful Christian living. But this can be done only by massing 
as well as creating the sentiment of individual Christians and im- 
pelling them to their task of changing Caesar from what he is into 
what he ought to be. The present is surely no time for any church 
to withhold or withdraw from cooperation with others, in such 
bodies as the Federal Council. Before our modern Caesar it is a 
case of “United we stand, divided we fall.” 

Consider the difficulties which the individual church member 
must face when the church does not give him the encouragement 
and stimulus that can come only to those who know they do not 
stand alone. It is true that the church may not dictate to or coerce 
the conscience of its individual members, because that would be to 
betray the very principle of free self-dedication to the service of 
God upon which his kingdom is founded, and to adopt the method 
of Caesar instead. The individual member must be accorded his 
inalienable right to criticize the church as well as Caesar, testing 
both of them by the Word of God and the mind of Christ resident 
in his own heart. To say that the local congregation and its indi- 
vidual members should profit by the teaching and guidance of the 
larger body of which they are members is true; but it is a very dif- 
ferent matter when they are made to feel that they may not spak 
freely when they believe that the church is not doing its full duty. 
The denial of this right would lead straight back to Rome. 


III 


MINIMIZING THE LAG BETWEEN THE ETHICS OF THE KING- 
DOM AND THE ETHICS OF CAESAR 


What is the church’s duty? Some lag between the ethics of 
the state and the ethics of the kingdom of God must, in the nature 
of the case, exist as long as the church continues to press toward the 
goal of full apprehension of the Master’s will. But the gap be- 
tween the two should result from the fact that the church has 
moved on to a higher, clearer and more emphatic statement of the 
Christian ideal, and not from Caesar’s failure to adopt it, imper- 
fectly apprehended as it now is. In this sense the lag can and 
therefore ought to be minimized. 
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The business of the church is to inspire confidence that the 
ethics of the Sermon on the Mount is practical for this world, that 
it is in fact the only practical ethics. Our confession does not paint 
the sinfulness and depravity of the human race one shade too dark 
—anyone with half an eye for the facts can see that. But where 
we sometimes fall short is in adopting a fatalism about it that is 
more worthy of a follower of Mohammed than of Christ. A fre- 
quent objection to practical proposals to change a given environ- 
ment is this: “It won’t work, for you can’t change human nature”. 
Which, of course, is virtual atheism: the only brand of it that is 
really dangerous to the church. We may be quite certain that in 
the long run and in the mass men.will not trust a Savior for salva- 
tion in some future world whose power and principles prove in- 
capable of bringing salvation to this life. When, for example, 
Christians demur to the reproach that their religion did not prevent 
the World War by saying that Christianity was tried and found too 
difficult or that it has never been tried at all, the retort is ready at 
hand: There is something wrong with a religion that has been in 
the world for nearly two thousand years and has not succeeded in 
getting itself tried or in applying its power so as to overcome diffi- 
culties. No theoretical apologetic will answer here; and the very 
first step in inspiring church members to grapple seriously with the 
lag between the ethics of the kingdom and the ethics of the state is 
to bring them to see that it is a life and death matter for the very 
continuance of their religion. Certainly this is not the highest, 
nor even the Christian motive of life-giving service for the sake of 
Him who first loved us; but perhaps it will spur some to act who 
have not been responding to the higher as they ought. A condi- 
tion and not a theory confronts the church, and the future holds no 
certain promise that the practical atheism of the American com- 
petitive system will not prove to be as disastrous for the religious 
view of life as the present Russian theoretical variety. The only 
way to prevent such a catastrophe is to disallow the validity of 
every theory or practice that drives a false wedge of separation 
between the “spiritual’’ and the ‘‘material, the “sacred’’ and the 
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“secular”, the “religious” and the “‘civil’’, the “things of God” and 
the “things of Caesar’. Insistently, the religious bearing of every 
human activity and interest must be held before men, and, con- 
versely, we must remember that every so-called “secular” activity 
has a strong reflex influence upon the quality and the growth of the 
spiritual life of our members as individuals, and by consequence 
upon the corporate life of the church. 


BY THE POWER OF GOD’S CREATIVE SPIRIT 


Realization of the fact that the Christian can and ought to 
conceive of the activities and duties of his everyday life as the very 
essence of religion, is the goal toward which Article XVI of the 
Augsburg Confession was pointed four hundred years ago. One 
might, of course, treat the confession and the Scripture upon which 
it rests in the fashion of the ancient scribes and Pharisees, making 
of them a Christian Mishna and then losing oneself in the casuistry 
of some twentieth century Gemara. And unwitting advocates of 
precisely that method are still numerous enough to constitute a 
serious retarding factor. Unconsciously they have slipped into the 
error of Galatia, having exchanged the freedom of the Pauline life 
in the Spirit for the old bondage of the Law. To adopt the 
lawyer’s method of interrogating our article as to what its framers 
meant by “just punishments” or “just wars’; to inquire whether 
or not they were satisfied with the extent to which ‘the Imperial 
and other existing laws” embodied Christian principles; and then 
to try to cramp our own aspirations into the mold of the sixteenth 
century is to renounce the expansive freedom of Paul and the 
Fourth Evangelist in their reliance upon the ever-present Spirit of 
Jesus as their Helper and Inspirer in every need. By the same 
token it is to get hold of the sixteenth century corpse of the Confes- 
sion and to miss the implicit, immortal spirit of it which is capable 
of reincarnating itself in every age. Fidelity to its unfolding im- 
plications demands that no sphere of human thought or activity be 
treated as mere “civil righteousness” and divorced from religion. 
To say of any article of our confession that it is a “religious” and 
not a “moral” doctrine is ipso facto to admit that it is no longer 
applicable to life. While such procedure may seem welcome to the 
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apologist as a way out of some of the difficulties encountered in 
coming to terms with the needs of contemporary thought and life, it 
is in reality to write a minus sign before the index of the all-per- 
vasive power of religion, which is thereby doomed to a progres- 
sively narrowing area of application. It is time to resolve the dis- 
agreement as to whether we ought to translate ‘““The kingdom of 
God is within you” or “among you” by insisting that it is both in 
and among us. The one is no more possible without the other than 
an inside without an outside. However soon Jesus may have 
looked for the coming of the kingdom, his ethics was certainly not 
an interim ethics. He called upon his followers to begin living 
here and now and upon this earth exactly the kind of life they ex- 
pected to live when the kingdom came in its fullness; and he set the 
example by “going about doing good’’ and paying the penalty for 
it by his death on the Cross. 

Jesus called upon his followers to share the sufferings which 
resulted from his attempt to live the ideals of the kingdom of God 
in the empire of Caesar. But suffering, be it noted, is not to be a 
blind, purposeless resignation to a god of Things As They Are. It 
is to becreative. The purpose of the Cross is to abolish the neces- 
sity for the Cross. Christians are therefore vitally interested in 
preventing or getting rid of all unnecessary opposition to their ideal 
life in the realm of Caesar. When they have done their utmost, 
temptations enough will yet remain, because the better men have 
become, the better they will aim to be, and the clock of the ideal will 
always have to be set in advance of actual achievement. They can- 
not for a moment allow the atrocious plea that specific temptations 
such as the drink evil should be permitted, because, forsooth, their 
presence is necessary for the development of a strong moral char- 
acter. Instead, they propose to eliminate the lag between the ethics 
of the kingdom and the ethics of the state by inspiring confidence 
that the Caesarian environment can and ought to be changed. They 
insist that the church, which in Article VII of our Confession is 
defined as “the congregation of the saints in which the Gospel is 
rightly taught and the Sacraments rightly administered’, is com- 
posed of members who find it “necessary to do good works, not that 
we should trust to merit grace by them, but because it is the will of 
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God” (Art. XX). Now the will of God for man as stated in Mt. 
5:48 is this: “Ye therefore shall be perfect as your Heavenly 
Father is perfect.”” But how can one be perfect unless those among 
whom he lives are also perfect? Seeing, then, that we have to live 
in this world, we must needs grow into God’s perfection by the 
power of the Holy Spirit in the lives of our neighbors as well as our 
own. 

In accomplishing the necessary changes, the church is pre- 
vented by its own basic principle from using the method of force. 
But when we insist that the church as an organization shall not en- 
ter the field of lawmaking and law enforcement, that is by no means 
to say that it may not bring its corporate influence to bear upon the 
preliminary task of creating massed as well as individual sentiment 
in favor of good laws and of obedience thereto. It is becoming 
increasingly evident that Christian people cannot afford any longer 
to give Caesar so free a hand in creating conditions which make it 
impossible for them to live the ethics of the kingdom without being 
nailed to a cross for it. Caesar has claimed the right to call upon 
Christians to deny the fundamental principle of Christian love by 
going to war, and, as things have stood, most have in the past 
obeyed Caesar rather than God. It is time to let Caesar know that 
God has something more to do with him than to give him in some 
negative deistic fashion freedom in the making of wars and other 
disasters. When war has once broken out and the great elemental 
urge of self-preservation has burst into fury it is too late to do any- 
thing about it. 


DECLARING THE MIND OF CHRIST FOR THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Just here lies a vast field of Christian service still largely un- 
developed among us. For one thing we can attempt to give our 
people correct information concerning the great social, economic 
and political issues of our day whenever we find the press warping 
and manipulating the facts in the interest of propaganda. More- 
over it is one of the specific responsibilities of the church to help its 
members interpret these issues in accordance with the mind of 
Christ. Are the existing laws good, and if not what is to be done 
about them? Is a proposed law good, or is it designed to serve 
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some sectional or selfish interest? Are the lawmakers competent 
and are their methods rational and their motives honest? What 

e “just punishments’? Is a punishment which was considered 
just in the New Testament period or in the days of Luther in accord 
with the mind of Christ for today? Who is to decide whether a 
war is “‘just’’, and on what basis? When a contract happens to be 
legal but is unchristian, what is to be done about it? What does 
the mind of Christ suggest as to the amount of private property 
one should hold and of private profit one should receive? And 
what is to be done with Caesar’s laws governing property when 
they permit a thoroughly unchristian distribution of the economic 
goods of life? 

These and a multitude of other complex questions cannot ie 
disposed of by the application of a simple formula. They require 
for their solution the self-sacrificing spirit of Jesus, and this it is 
the primary business of the church to generate within the hearts of 
men. In proportion as the church can produce people whose one 
motive is self-sacrificing Christian service and who are interested 
scientifically and objectively in truth for its own sake, it will be 
rendering a great, constructive civic service; and when its leaders 
point out what seem to them the Christian implications of such 
questions they are working in a field where there is all too little 
competition. It is a type of work which can be done without 
coercing the conscience of the individual. 


THE CORPORATE RESPONSIBILITY OF CHRISTIANS 


Such work, as we have already indicated, necessitates cooper- 
ation with other Christian churches, and with all those who, 
although they do not belong to the church are nevertheless inter- 
ested in its fundamental objective of civil righteousness. We do 
well to hold to our Confession with all the tenacity of our spiritual 
energy : we cannot do otherwise and be true to our deepest religious 
convictions. But in the spiritual world there is a law by which he 
who seeeks to save his life shall lose it; and this law applies with 
peculiar force in these days to the confessional life of the Lutheran 
church. There is such a thing as hiding one’s light under a bushel of 
empty fear that cooperation with other Christian groups in trans- 
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forming the environment in which all of us have to live will result in 
confessional disloyalty to our own. The great call of the hour to the 
Lutheran church is to lose itself with increasing boldness and con- 
fidence in the great common task of the kingdom in order that it 
may find itself unto life eternal. It is a call to demonstrate that 
this can be done without giving up our own heritage of faith. Un- 
less we heed it, we shall find that what we choose to call our civil 
environment will more and more mold us into its likeness, and that 
the life of the Spirit of Jesus in the heart of the individual—which 
must remain our primary concern—will become increasingly diff- 
cult or even impossible. It is not impossible that what is happen- 
ing to the church in Russia may happen to the church in America 
if Christians are recreant to their trust. Certainly Christ’s king- 
dom is not of this world in the sense that its methods are the world’s 
methods, or that it is confined to this present world. But it is just 
as certain that this same kingdom, as we are concerned with it in 
the living present, is related to this world as intimately as the soul 
is to the body. Since the Master bids his followers live the same 
ethics here and now as will control their lives when his kingdom 
comes in its fullness, their task is not merely to snatch brands from 
the burning, but to prevent the conflagration itself, and not merely 
to pour oil and wine into the wounds of the man who falls among 
robbers, but to build a good, safe road to Jericho and to change an 
environment now prolific with thugs into one decent and fit for 
honest people to be born and live. 

Will that time ever come? Yes and No. Yes, in the sense 
that by the Spirit of Jesus it is possible to change the human nature 
of individual persons and for these people of changed wills to make 
this world a better place in which to live. No, in the sense that we 
shall never be satisfied with the degree of improvement at any one 
stage of achievement. The better we are, the better we shall want 
tobe. Inthe church as the body of Christ there is a growing con- 
science which constantly sits in judgment not only upon Caesar, 
but upon itself; and having passed judgment, it moves on to an 
ideal still higher. Hence, while doing its utmost to eliminate the 

lag between the ethics of the kingdom of God and the ethics of the 
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state, it is, paradox though it may seem, precisely the business of 
the church to keep creating a differential between them. Failure 
here means that both Caesar and the church fall into the slough of 
stagnation and degeneration. 

For this reason it is disastrous to identify the church as an 
organization with any existing form of the state. The Christian 
conscience must hold itself free to test by the mind of Christ every 
form of government, monarchical or republican, fascist or bolshe- 
vist, or whatever it may be; and when they are found wanting it 
must impel men to the task of cleansing and elevating the practices 
and ideals of civil life. This requires detachment of the church 
from all entangling official alliances with government, but it also 
forbids every false extension of that detachment which would in- 
duce or condone the failure of its members to mix the Christian 
ideal thoroughly with politics. In civil affairs, dualism, whether 
of the Anabaptist or any of the modern varieties, is not only im- 
possible because it runs counter to reality, but vicious in its effects 
because it leaves Caesar to his own devices, imposes a burden of 
temptation harder than he can bear upon the individual Christian, 
and then reacts in a vicious circle upon the ideals of the church. 
Since the relations between the church and the state are not the 
same in the twentieth as they were in the first century, and since 
these relations are only a fraction of the total life problem which 
the modern man must face, it is no solution at all to offer him the 
words ‘Render unto Caesar, etc.” as a ready-made formula. He 
ought rather to be led to ask, How has God ordained our mayor, or 
our city council, or the judges of our courts, and what have I and 
my neighbors done or not done about it that God wanted done? 

The modern church member must be brought to see his duty to. 
look ahead and devise ways and means to prevent future conflicts 
between the ethics of the kingdom and the ethics of the state. In 
a day of “peace” and “prosperity” he must labor strenuously to 
correct Caesar’s perversion of nationalism and to convert him from 
his doctrine of competition to a spirit of cooperation in economic 
enterprise. In short, he must strive to make the ethics of the king- 
dom become also the ethics of the state, knowing that if he does 
not succeed, Caesar will sooner or later make demands requiring 
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him to compromise his Christian ideal or suffer martyrdom. The 
horns of his dilemma will then be equally vicious. To yield to 
Caesar’s demands is to betray his Master as basely as those Chris- 
tians who lapsed in the terrors of the Decian persecution; to stand 
firm is to incur a martyrdom which might have been prevented, had 
Christians done their duty, a martyrdom, moreover, which may not 
only be futile in its effects but may stir up passions and resentments 
which will actually retard the progress of the kingdom. Prevent- 
able suffering is certainly not the will of God. 

The time to build up a supporting body of Christian opinion is 
before and not after a crisis, and if the members of the church do 
not insist upon doing so, they will have only themselves to blame 
when the storm breaks and their church tells them that they must 
decide each for himself whether he is going to obey God rather 
than men. It cannot be done by delegating officials of the church 
to speak with authority. That much-used word “official’’ seems 
rather out of place in Protestant circles, seeing that the church can- 
not coerce the conscience, either of the individual or of the state in 
either civil or religious matters. If the church is to develop its 
creative Christian conscience, each of its members must rest back 
on the Word of God and then, under guidance of God’s indwelling 
Spirit which speaks through that Word, must speak to both church 
and state as courageously as Luther did in his day. He must not 
permit an impersonal “the church teaches” to become a Protestant 
pope. The ultimate authority in religion is God’s Word and God’s 
Spirit resident in the heart of the Christian man. Certainly he will 
compare and correct his own experience by reference to the collec- 
tive testimony of his fellow members in the body of Christ, but in 
the last analysis the church cannot coerce him. 

This freedom of the Christian man, however, implies a corre- 
sponding responsibility. As members of the kingdom of God, 
Christians must remember that their mission is to be nothing less 
than the conscience of the nation in civil affairs, and that it is they 
who must judge whether it is right to obey men rather than God. 
Loyalty to God and to God alone, as by the guidance of his Word 
and his Spirit he gives us to see our duty, must control us as we 
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work out the principles of this article of our confession and apply 
them to the conditions that are coming upon us in this, the second 
quarter of the twentieth century. For it we shall need a faith like 
that expressed in The Martyrdom of Polycarp: 


“And he was arrested by Herod, when Philip of 
Tralles was High Priest, when Statius Quadratus was 
Pro-Consul, but Jesus Christ was reigning for ever, to 
whom be glory, honour, majesty and an eternal throne 
from generation to generation, Amen.” 


There are things that are not Caesar’s; and Jesus Christ is 
reigning forever. 


BEHAVIORISTIC PSYCHOLOGY: ITS MEANING AND 
ITS INFLUENCE ON MORALS AND RELIGION 


EDWARD BUNN VAN ORMER 
New York, New York 


EHAVIORISM has become a catchword and a slogan for 
many writers, speakers, and social conversationalists, who 
throw it from mouth to ear with a freedom, seeming familiarity, 
and misuse which is rather distressing to those who are interested 
in the serious study of psychology. Thus the word is often ab- 
sorbed and carried by the intellectual reader without much thought 
as to its meaning and implications. 

This article is an attempt to clear up a modern myth cluster- 
ing around the terms behaviorism and behaviorist and to add a 
word of caution concerning the danger in allowing the myth to 
creep upon one unobserved. My usual answer to the question, 
“Are you a behaviorist?” is “What do you mean? A behaviorist 
in what sense?” 

Confusion regarding behavioristic psychology exists in the 
minds of many. Many zealous speakers in the camp of morals 
and religion, attempting to do their duty, though misinformed, 
decry all behaviorists as believers in “behaviorism’’, as atheists, 
and as believing that man is a soulless machine. Behaviorists are 
all thought by these speakers to be active opponents of religion; 
and at times I have heard them referred to as immoral degenerates. 


METHODS OF STUDY 


There are two main methods of study or observation in psy- 
chology as a science. ‘These methods are introspection or subjec- 
tive observation, and objective observation. Introspection is ob- 
servation by an individual of his own conscious action. It is look- 
ing within one’s self. Suppose we want to determine in what 
manner a certain musician remembers musical selections. We 
may. have him sit down and play a piece and then question him 
concerning what was in his mind as he recalled it. He might tell 
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us that he saw the notes written on a staff as if really before his 
eyes; or he might say that he just heard the piece in his mind as he 
played it, the latter being more likely. This information is obtained 
by the individual’s “looking in” upon the working of his own mind; 
that looking in is introspection, and it illustrates the use of the 
introspective method by which we have subjects look at the work- 
ings of their own mental processes and report the results to us. 
Again, in our illustration the subject may sit.at the piano and be 
called upon to play a piece from memory while we simply listen and 
count his mistakes, if any. This would be objective observation, 
the observation of an individual’s activities by some other person. 

Each of these two methods possesses in itself certain advan- 
tages and limitations for the research worker in psychology. This 
we must pass over by simply saying that many psychologists feel 
that both methods must be used to get a satisfactory and all-round 
picture of an individual’s activity. However we find here a divi- 
sion of psychologists according to the value attached to these two 
methods; and this is our main distinction between all behaviorists 
and other psychologists. Some psychologists, feeling that intro- 
spection is not a scientific method, have more or less abandoned it 
and have decided to use almost exclusively the method of objective 
observation, not asking the subject for reports concerning his 
mental processes. Thus they practically ignore consciousness 
much of the time in their study, though not necessarily denying its 
existence. These men who stress the use of the method of objec- 
tive observation as the preferable and more promising psychological 
method and describe human activity in strictly objective terms, 
using terminology which seems to them to make unnecessary the 
use of the concept of consciousness and the handling of introspec- 
tive data may be termed objectivists, or behaviorists in method. 
That is, they study exclusively, or nearly so, the overt, visible be- 
havior of individuals. Some of these behaviorists in method may 
use introspection occasionally and thus admit consciousness, while 
others ignore consciousness or even deny its existence. There is 
no agreement among them in this matter. 

Many psychologists, not behaviorists, recognize that the ob- 
jective method should be used wherever possible; but they feel that 
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the objectivist is missing a large part of the facts regarding human 
activity by his failure to use introspection along with and in addi- 
tion to objective observation. To refuse to study a part of man’s 
activity does not seem to make our study of man more scientific. 
The sane position in psychological research today seems to be one 
in which objective observation is used whenever possible, supple- 
mented by introspection; and where information can be ascertained 
only through introspection, such information is made use of. Ex- 
periments can be conducted by either method, or by both methods 
combined. Experimentation is not limited to the objective method. 


TYPES OF BEHAVIORISTS 


We wish to emphasize that these behaviorists in method, or 
objectivists, are far from unanimous in their exact attitude toward 
objective observation, their research interests, their speculative the- 
ories and philosophies. There are several varieties of these 
methodological behaviorists, as Dr. Woodworth has admirably 
pointed out in a paper read at the Madison meeting of the American 
Psychological Association in 1931* and in lectures given in his 
classes since that time. 

First, we mention a group who simply stress objective obser- 
vation as the method which is preferable and more promising and 
describe human behavior from that standpoint, but who go no 
further, not rejecting nor denouncing other psychological methods 
and the fact of consciousness. 

Then we have the group who are behaviorists of the most 
radical type. They declare that objective observation is the only 
method by which psychologists should work and that the only 
subject matter of psychology should be the individual’s objectively 
observable activity or overt behavior, and they deny the existence 
of consciousness. This group is perhaps best represented by John 
B. Watson who has popularized the word “Behaviorism’’. 

The animalistic behaviorists constitute another group. To 
them animal psychology is the center of things from which they 
would determine the fundamentals of behavior, making human 


1 Woodworth, R. S., “Varieties of Behaviorists’” Psychological Review, 1924, 
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psychological study a special branch to which their findings may be 
applied. 

A fourth group are the neuro-mechanistic behaviorists whose 
goal is an interpretation of all things psychological in terms of 
neural mechanisms. They aim to give us a picture of how the 
nervous system operates for any sort of activity which the indi- 
vidual may be carrying out. Karl S. Lashley and Albert P. Weiss 
are two outstanding representatives of this group. 

The word behavior as commonly used suggests socially and 
personally important conduct and accordingly we find some of the 
groups who are especially intent upon studying this form of ob- 
servable behavior calling themselves behaviorists and claiming this 
field to be the one in which the behaviorist, above all others, will 
especially bless mankind. They may or may not align themselves 
with group one or two above. This is the field in which we find 
our social workers and abnormal psychologists who are intent upon 
the study of the case histories of maladjusted individuals; here are 
the juvenile court and clinical psychologists, the psychiatrists and 
the personnel directors. Though workers in this field are inter- 
ested in behavior, the majority of them use introspection in their 
investigations just as often as objective observation; they would 
hardly call themselves behaviorists. It is ridiculous for the be- 
haviorist to claim this field as his special province. ; 


At times men who are called behaviorists, or perchance so 
designate themselves, may belong to a combination of the groups 
just mentioned. However, whatever their research interests, they 
can always be classed as belonging to either group one or group 
two, or else as not accepting the tenets of either. These latter 
simply happen to be interested in some of the same research prob- 
lems as the behaviorist and probably do not deserve his name or 
that of objectivist, either. 

No one of the projects that we have mentioned as the differ- 
entiating factors among different groups of behaviorists in method, 
or objectivists, belongs exclusively to the behaviorist’s field, in spite 
of the contentions of some. One can be interested in any one or 
any combination of these projects without taking the behavioristic 
attitude toward them. We find certain extreme introspectionist 
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psychologists greatly interested in neural interpretations of their 
findings ; animal psychologists are found who have the good sense 
to refuse to apply their findings directly to human psychology; or, 
as indicated above, we have conduct study investigators, such as 
the abnormal psychologists and psychoanalysts, who are certainly 
not averse to introspective methods in their study of individuals. 

Thus the distinguishing characteristic of a behaviorist does 
not stand or fall with any special line of investigation. These 
different lines of research are justified by their findings apart from 
any behavioristic theories at times connected with them. Animal 
psychology, physiological psychology, behavior investigations of 
infants, are justified by their works. One need not be a behavior- 
ist to admire investigations in these fields nor need one be a be- 
haviorist to make them, as Woodworth has clearly pointed out in 
his paper on the varieties of behaviorists. 

We have left, then, only one criterion for determining a be- 
hawviorist in method, or objectivist: the attitude of approach which 
would stress the objective method and look, as a rule, with a rather 
frowning eye upon introspection, seldom if ever using it in investi- 
gations, and which would describe activity in objective terms, with- 
out using the terminology of consciousness and introspection. 

According to this criterion a behaviorist in method does not 
necessarily deny consciousness. A man may be called a behaviorist 
under this criterion and not necessarily be a positive opponent of 
religion at all. He may simply feel that the objective method and 
objective description is the more fruitful way of progress for psy- 
chology asa science. This method of approach is of course neces- 
sary in animal psychology and in human infant psychology. It is 
perhaps somewhat disturbing to the religious and moral develop- 
ment of the college student whenever used in human adult psy- 
chology, unless the teacher points out that it is only one way of 
approach to the subject and thus does not need to repudiate con- 
sciousness and the values of religion and morals. Many of us feel 
that anyhow this is an incomplete approach to human psychology. 
However, it is against that other group of behaviorists who are not 
only behaviorists in method, but who openly deny consciousness 
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and attack religion, that, in the last part of the article, I shall direct 
the brunt of my attack. 

The use of the objective method is nothing new in psychology 
and was not introduced by those who call themselves behaviorists, 
notwithstanding John B. Watson, who cries from the housetops as 
if his Behaviorism had found something new to science. It isa 
matter of history that both introspective and objective experiments 
have been carried on ever since psychology became an experimental 
science. Experimental psychology, as distinct from philosophy, 
did not begin as an introspective enterprise, but began in the nine- 
teenth century with objective studies of reaction time, psycho- 
physics, and memory. And not till 1913-14 did we hear this ery, 
“Behaviorism”. We might mention numerous detailed and valu- 
able researches of the objective type which were conducted in ad- 
vance of Behaviorism and the self-styled behaviorists. All the 
elaborate investigations and studies which have resulted in our 
mental tests for school children are one outstanding illustration of 
research in the objective field consummated without the help of this 


” 


new ‘‘ism’’. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE OBJECTIVE METHOD 


The objective method in the hands of the usual psychologist 
and in the hands of the behaviorists of any of the various types has 
made and is making valuable contributions to many phases of psy- 
chology. The objective method if handled honestly will contribute 
much to science no matter who is at the helm. Our advance in 
knowledge concerning animal behavior, the behavior of children 
and that of very small infants has been especially great in recent 
years through the efforts of both groups of investigators. The 
behaviorist with the loud noise he has made about his methods per- 
haps should be given credit for attracting more workers to certain 
problems in the exclusively objective field and for helping definitely 
to overthrow the doctrine once strongly insisted upon by certain 
“consciousness” psychologists, that introspection is the only real 
method of observation in psychology. 

The objective method which our behaviorist is parading so 
much as his own has also made and is making some valuable con- 
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tributions in the fields of morals and religion, although not so often 
fostered here by the behaviorist as by the usual psychologist. The 
extended studies of case histories in connection with immorality, de- 
linquency, criminality, etc., seem to show rather conclusively, much 
to the encouragement of the social and religious worker, that en- 
vironment exerts a much stronger influence than heredity in deter- 
mining the moral development of the man who is sound mentally 
and physically. These studies also cause us to question very much 
if heredity has any direct effect at all upon a normal person’s moral 
development. Of course if a person inherits really low mentality, 
heredity has thus limited his possibilities of moral development ; for 
it seems to take a certain amount of intelligence to be able to per- 
ceive the moral elements in a situation. It also seems that if the 
person inherits a somewhat dull mentality, over-emotionality and 
instability, or a physical weakness, any one, or combination of these, 
makes him more susceptible to the degenerating influences of en- 
vironment. Thus heredity may be said to affect indirectly his 
moral development. 

Recently the objective method has brought forth objective 
tests of certain character traits such as honesty, service, and self- 
control. These tests, developed especially by May and Hartshorne’ 
in the Character Education Inquiry at Columbia University have 
proved to be as reliable and valid as the intelligence tests now so 
widely used in our schools. 

Many different and interesting techniques have been developed 
by these men. For instance, pupils are given a test in arithmetic 
and the papers are collected. Copies of the papers are made and 
then the papers are returned to the pupils on another day to be cor- 
rected by them with an answer sheet. The difference between the 
copy of the original and the corrected paper would indicate the 
cheating done by the pupil in that particular situation. One of 
the tests for service is to. see whether a child will vote that certain 
money belonging to the class should be spent for the class, or that 
it should be used for some philanthropic cause, or that it should be 
distributed to individuals in the class. Of course a group of ten 


Hartshorne and May, Studies in Deceit (Macmillan, 1928) ; Studies in Service 
and Self contrat (Macmillan, 1929). 
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or so tests must be used in order to be able to predict what the sub- 
ject will do on the average in similar situations. 

These investigators have given such tests to large numbers of 
children and have compared the standing on the tests with various 
factors, such as age, school status, Sunday school attendance, at- 
tendance at clubs, home environment, intelligence, emotional con- 
ditions, companions, etc. Some significant and suggestive results 
have come from these studies.. It is not within the scope of this 
article to discuss them. But here the Sunday school worker, scout- 
master, Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. worker, social worker, and 
others, find actual objective facts by which to judge the success of 
their methods used in the past in developing these desired traits; 
and they then can accordingly modify their methods for the future. 
This way seems to point to progress in character education. 

Students of psychology and religious education have worked 
out extensive objective tests to determine factual knowledge about 
the Bible. It is surprising to find the lack of such knowledge which 
exists among pupils who have been attending Sunday school for 
years. Likewise tests for determining certain religious and social 
attitudes and beliefs are being worked out. Thus the psychol- 
ogists’ objective method is attempting to make its contribution to 
morals and religion. 

The objective method of studying emotions has not had a 
chance to find its place in the study of emotional experiences in con- 
nection with religion except in a very few instances. It is of course 
more or less impossible to apply the usual instruments for objective 
study of emotions to an individual in the midst of worship, conver- 
sion, confession of sin, etc. One crude attempt at an objective 
study of conversion among the Holy Rollers has come to my atten- 
tion. A psychologist visiting the meeting felt that the converts 
lying at the altar were, and had been, hypnotized, either knowingly 
or unwittingly, by the minister. Accordingly the psychologist 
went up as a convert and stretched out beside a girl to listen to 
her breathing and feel her pulse. His final decision was that she 
was hypnotized. This is of course not meant to assert that all 
public conversions are cases of hypnotism by any means. 
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However, we want to emphasize the fact that the objective 
method is powerless to investigate, in entirety, the fields of morals 
and religion. The very subjective nature of much of the activity 
preceding moral and religious behavior, and determining it, makes 
this statement self-evident, it seems to me. Many psychologists 
still maintain that ideas can be the direct and immediate stimuli to 
outward behavior and thus conceive of wants, desires, purposes, as 
guiding the adaptive behavior of the individual. Among the out- 
standing men who take this view are Woodworth of Columbia, 
Carr of Chicago, and McDougall of Duke.* Since this ideational 
or “central” stimulation seems to be a fact, it is evident how help- 
less objective observation is to obtain by itself the facts and in- 
fluencing factors back of much moral and religious conduct. Acts 
of moral worth, crimes, acts of religious or irreligious nature often 
result long after any external stimulus may have first started their 
development. How can we ascertain, save through introspection, 
what emotions and thoughts have caused a certain business man to 
hunt out the home of his newsboy friend and provide some warmth 
and cheer to the impoverished household? Or how else can we tell 
what memories, what wild phantastic imaginations, what jealousy 
and hate revolve about in the minds of those unhappy ones who kill 
the person one time the object of their love? The study of day- 
dreams is forbidden ground to the behaviorist who rules out intro- 
spection. Yet the sympathetic uncovering of the daydreams of 
children may be in many cases of the utmost importance to educa- 
tional workers or parents in guiding the child’s moral and religious 
development. How can a child’s religious development be fur- 
thered to the best advantage if we do not discover in an introspec- 
tive way what conceptions or notions of God, worship, brotherly 
love, etc., he already possesses? The change of attitudes and ideas 
concerning God, the Bible, the church, and people in general, which 
is often readily seen after conversion could be thoroughly studied 
in what other way than through introspection? Moreover we dare 

3 Woodworth, Psychology (Henry Holt, 1929), p. 244; Carr, Psychology (Long- 


mans, Green & Co., 1925), chs. xiii and xiv; McDougall, Body and Mind (Methuen & 
Co., 6th ed., 1923). 
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not ignore the introspective evidence of theologically educated and 
intellectual people who report that in prayer and meditation they do 
come into communication with God, a supernatural Being, and are 
strengthened thereby. The ideas, thoughts, concepts, and prin- 
ciples related to our acts need to be studied with them in order to 
get a thorough understanding of the external movements. As 
James has said that it is more important to know a lodger’s 
philosophy of life than his bank account, so we might say in re- 
ligion that it is more important to know a person’s conviction about 
Christ and his teachings than it is to see that person bowing in 
seeming reverence at the communion table. No matter how many 
objective tests of knowledge and attitudes in morals and religion 
may be applied to people, the whole story of why they marked the 
answers as they did can be obtained only through introspective ac- 
counts by the respondents. This the writer has seen thoroughly 
demonstrated in a research conducted by himself. 


THE OBJECTIVE METHOD METHOD DISTINGUISHED FROM THE 
BEHAVIORISTIC PHILOSOPHY 


Now we are coming to a crucial point in our discussion: there 
is a great difference between simply stressing, or even using ex- 
clusively the behavioristic method or objective observation and 
accepting and propagating along with it a behavioristic philosophy 
or mechanistic dogma. Here is one of the causes of the confusion 
regarding the term behaviorist and also of the unjust denuncia- 
tion which falls upon the heads of some worthy psychologists. 
Many psychologists who stress the greater value of the objective 
method, some of them denouncing introspection, and others using 
it when other methods fail, have no desire or intention of accepting 
or furthering a mechanistic philosophy. Yet they have often been 
called behaviorists and confused with those who are behaviorists 
in philosophy as well as method. This latter group are those who 
use the objective method exclusively, deny consciousness, soul or 
spirit, purpose, and in general turn man into a machine. A man 
stressing the objective method somewhat to the exclusion of intro- 
spection may be a behaviorist in method without necessarily being 
a behaviorist in philosophy. Unfortunately the term behaviorist 
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is somewhat misused, and, accordingly, all people called “behavior- 
ists” are thought by popular writers and speakers to be so both in 
method and philosophy. 


CRITICISM OF DOGMATIC BEHAVIORISM 


The outstanding example of this blend of behavioristic method 
and behavioristic philosophy, and the founder of the dogma known 
as Behaviorism, is John B. Watson, a much younger man than the 
average man who receives distinction in psychology. Formerly 
professor of psychology at Johns Hopkins University, he is now 
vice president of J. Walter Thompson & Co., New York City, a 
concern which is one of the three largest advertising companies in 
the country. Dr. Watson, knowing that if you wish to sell your 
goods you must assert very loudly, plainly, and frequently that they 
are the best and newest on the market, avoid arguments with those 
who dislike your product, not appeal too much to reason, and be 
sure to slip in plenty of argumentum ad populum, has put on a bril- 
liant advertising campaign to make the terms behaviorist and be- 
haviorism associated with himself in the popular intellectual mind. 
Accordingly every reference approving of behaviorists at once 
raises his credit in these minds and adds to the success of his cru- 
sade among this group. 

One should realize in all fairmindedness that Watson has 
made some valuable contributions to the field of psychology. His 
first work, Behavior, An Introduction to Comparative Psychology 
(1914), was an admirable treatise, clear, concise and original. It 
was a definite break from the old anecdotal method of studying 
animal behavior where animals were supposed to be of interest only 
in so far as their conduct appeared to approximate that of man. 
His contributions of apparatus, technique and facts to the field of 
‘animal psychology are indeed valuable. In 1919 appeared Psy- 
chology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, which was somewhat 
more interested in dogmatically showing objective observation to 
be adequate for all human psychology than in elaborating the re- 
sults obtained by it. In spite of this bias it is a serious contribu- 
tion and a worthy study. Perhaps most valuable among the re- 
sults which it reports is his work with young infants, in studying 
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the behavior present at birth and soon after, and the development 
of new emotional reactions. His work has made it rather evident 
that many fears formerly attributed to heredity are probably 
learned in the first few years of a child’s life, and that parents have 
often done much to warp the child’s emotional life during the pre- 
school age. His work with animals and this work with infants 
are the two contributions of value for which he is recognized by 
all psychologists. In 1925 appeared Behaviorism, in which he ap- 
pears less cautious as a scientist and rather a propagandist. As 
one reviewer has said, ““Watson here comes before the public as an 
extraordinary blend of popular lecturer, laudator of ‘science’ (a 
charm word for the popular reader), a prophet, vivid controver- 
sialist, staid experimenter, wild theoretician, and the rdle which he 
seems to enjoy most of all, L’enfant terrible” —especially is the lat- 
ter applicable as he openly attacks religion. 

Let us say again in all fairness that in this third volume which 
reports his studies of infant behavior with some additional inter- 
esting work on emotions, there is one other valuable contribution, 
an assertion from observation, for. which he offers no proof, but 
which the case studies of many social workers and abnormal psy- 
chologists seem to substantiate. It is the assertion that we have 
no evidence to prove the inheritance of moral traits. He asserts, 
and I think rightly too, that we must look for surroundings and 
nurture as the factors causing moral or immoral development. 
Too often we have accepted heredity as a blanket to cover up our 
failures in the moral nurture of children. Watson says, “I would 
feel perfectly confident in the ultimately favorable outcome of care- 
ful upbringing of a healthy, well-formed baby, born of a long line 
of crooks, murderers, thieves and prostitutes.” (Behaviorism, 
1924, p. 82). This observation and the fact that it has some sup- 
port from case history studies of other investigators should be 
encouraging to social workers, day school teachers, Sunday school 
teachers, ministers and others. Of course we should keep in mind 
that inherited physical or mental defects would probably make it 
easier for a child to develop immoral behavior under certain en- 
vironmental conditions. 
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UNPROVED ASSERTIONS 


We should hasten to add here that Watson goes a step farther 
in his assertions and makes a statement dogmatically repudiating 
all heredity as a factor in mental equipment. He says: “I wish to 
draw the conclusion that there is no such thing as an inheritance 
of capacity, talent, temperament, mental constitution, and charac- 
teristics’ (op. cit., p. 74). 

This is an unproved assertion which many psychologists feel 
is even contrary to much that is known about heredity. It would 
seem as if a disappointed investigator who wishes the knowledge of 
mental heredity to be more exact has simply “turned tail’ and re- 
repudiated it altogether. He makes the further rather astonishing 
statement : ‘Give me a dozen healthy infants, well-formed, and my 
own specified world to bring them up in and I'll guarantee to take 
any one at random and train him to become any type of specialist 
I might select—doctor, lawyer, artist, merchant-chief and yes, even 
beggar-man and thief, regardless of his talents, penchants, tenden- 
cies, abilities, vocation and race of his ancestors” (op. cit., p. 82). 
Here he is frank and says, “I am going beyond my facts and I 
admit it,....” This statement is rejected by most psychologists 
because they feel that there is pretty good evidence to show that 
heredity is a rather strong factor in determining general mental 
capacity and in determining some aptitudes at least, such for in- 
stance as musical and artistic talents. This repudiation of .all 
mental heredity is a rather dangerous assertion for social workers 
of all types to accept if they are to aid in the advising and guiding 
of child development. For it certainly seems that heredity has put 
limitations upon certain individuals which should be indications 
that they are not mentally capable for certain lines of work or suf- 
ciently talented to take up some rather specialized line of training. 
To illustrate, not every boy who graduates from high school pos- 
sesses the mental powers to be a successful lawyer, nor does every 
intelligent girl possess the native musical aptitude really to profit 
by violin lessons. Recent recearches of Stanton at the Eastman 
School of Music have rather definitely shown the latter case to be 
an established fact, while mental testers have been demonstrating 
the former case for years. 
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Another statement which lacks sufficient evidence to substan- 
tiate it is his complete rejection, in his 1925 publication, of any 
instincts in the human being. He says, “In this relatively simple 
list of human responses [those present at birth or a few days 
after] there is none corresponding to what is called an ‘instinct’ 
by present day psychologists and biologists. .... Everything we 
have been in the habit of calling an ‘instinct’ today is a result 
largely of training—belongs to man’s learned behavior” ( Behavior- 
ism, p. 74). This is simply-a statement which goes beyond his 
experimental facts. He has not studied children continuously 
enough to prove his statement. There is a possibility of late ma- 
turation of some instincts, quite some time after birth, as is the 
case with organs and functions of the body. It is an open question 
among psychologists regarding what instincts, if any, man really 
has. McDougall’s list of fourteen is probably just as dogmatic as. 
Watson’s denial of any at all. What we do recognize as many 
psychologists have pointed out is that most men are moved by a 
certain number of similar urges, drives, or motives. We say it is 
human nature for instance to like social approval. No psychol- 
ogist is qualified at the present time to say that this tendency and. 
many others we see in people are instincts or not. The social and 
religious worker, seeing certain strong tendencies common among 
people, can use them to control behavior and need not worry for the 
present time regarding their native quality. 

The denial of the existence of consciousness and the refusal 
to study it shuts the door for Watson and his followers upon the 
most valuable side of any investigation of morals and religion, as. 
we have shown in our discussion of the limitations of the objective 
method for investigating morals and religion. His denial is in this. 
manner. ‘The behaviorist cannot find consciousness in the test- 
tube of his science. He finds no evidence anywhere for a stream 
of consciousness, ....”* The awkward position to which this puts. 
him is readily apparent. He uses logic to annihilate logic; the very 
denial of mental life which he makes discredits the very powers by 
which he essays to establish his conclusions. How he can use the 
words, “T’, “I think’, “I know”, is beyond comprehension. His 


4 Watson and McDougall, The Battle of Behaviorism (a Debate). Norton, 1929. 
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very denial of consciousnesss has invalidated all his experimental 
observations. How does he know that he saw what he says he 
saw? 


THE ATTACK UPON RELIGION 


He not only denies consciousness and refuses to have people 
introspect upon their thoughts, feelings, desires, etc.; but he vigor- 
ously attacks religion and the concept of man as possessing a soul 
or spirit. Psychologists recognize that at the present time psy- 
chology as a science can not experimentally study man’s spirit, and 
so the discussion of this concept of soul is left out of most elemen- 
tary texts; but few writers in these texts attempt to deny its possi- 
bilities or validity as does Watson. It can be shown that psychol- 
ogy does have a place for a soul, for man as a spirit. Several psy- 
chologists might be quoted at this point, notably Morton Prince’ 
and William McDougall; but it is not a function of this article to 
show that. The following is Watson’s denial of a soul and his at- 
tack on religion: 


No one knows just how the idea of a soul or the supernatural started. It 
probably had its origin in the general laziness of mankind. Certain indi- 
viduals who in primitive society declined to work with their hands, to go out 
hunting, to make flints, to dig for roots, became keen observers of human 
nature. 

They found that a loud noise from breaking limbs, thunder and other 
sound producing phenomena, would throw the primitive individual from his 
very birth into a panicky state, causing him to stop the chase, to cry, to hide 
and the like....and that in this state it was very easy to train.... him. 
These lazy but good observers soon found devices by means of which they 
could at will throw individuals into this fearsome attitude and thus control 
primitive human behavior at will..... The ‘medicine men’ of primitive times 
soon established an elaborate control through signs, symbols, rituals, formule, 
and the like. Medicine men have always flourished. A good medicine man 
has the best of everything and, best of all, he doesn’t have to work..... Skill 
in bringing about these emotional conditionings of the people increased rapidly ; 
organizations among medicine men took place and we began to have religions 
of one kind or another and churches, temples, cathedrals and the like, each 
presided over by a medicine man..... Thus even the modern child from the 


§ “Why the Body Has a Mind,” Mind, Jan. 1928. 
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beginning is confronted by the dicta of medicine men—be they the father, 
the soothsayer of the village, the god or Jehovah. Having been brought up 
in this attitude towards authority, he never questions the concepts imposed 
upon him. One example of such a concept is that there is a fearsome God 
and that every individual has a soul which is separate and distinct from the 
body. This soul is really a part of the supreme being. This concept has led 
to the philosophical platform called ‘dualism’. All psychology except be- 
haviorism is dualistic. That is to say we have both a soul and a body. This 
dogma has been present in human psychology fromrearliest antiquity. No one 
has ever touched a soul, or has seen one in a test tube, or has in any way come 
into relationship with it as he has with the other objects of his daily ex- 
perience..... With the development of the physical sciences which came with 
the Renaissance, a certain release from this stifling soul cloud was obtained 
(Behaviorism, pp. 3 ff.). 


Because he has never caught a soul in a test tube he is sure 
there isn’t one. How about ideas, thoughts, ideals, goodness, 
truth, love, if a test tube is his measure of reality? We can see 
about how much chance religion, philosophy, morals, ethics has 
with Watson. By the same lack of tangibility and visibility with 
which Watson disposes of soul he would likewise, it would seem, 
need to dispense with certain concepts of other sciences such as 
force, electricity, and the charm word of the physicists, energy. 
For they are certainly only names for the causes of certain observed 
activity and far from tangible and visible. 

Having disposed of consciousness and soul he attempts to e ex- 
plain thinking: ‘The behaviorist makes no mystery of think- 
ing. He holds that thinking is behavior, is motor organization, 
just like tennis playing or golf or any other form of muscular 
activity. Thinking is merely talking, but talking with concealed 
musculature” (Battle of Behaviorism, p. 33). Originally Watson 
held that all thinking was subvocal talking, that is, slight move- 
ments of the muscles of the throat used in actual talking. This 
theory has caused the facetious but rather to the point description | 
of him as the man, “who has made up his windpipe that he doesn’t 
have any mind”. More recently Watson has somewhat modified 
his theory of thinking: “I take the position today that whenever the 
individual is thinking the whole of his bodily organization is at 
work” (op. cit., p. 34). He goes on to explain this as meaning 
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that sometimes the responses called thinking may be very minute 
and imperceptible adjustments of the muscles of the hands, limbs, 
or other parts of the body; at other times they may be responses of 
the viscera or internal organs. These manual and visceral organi- 
zations are operative in thinking he feels even when no verbal 
processes are present. However he still feels that thinking is 
largely subvocal talking. Now most psychologists recognize that 
there often are subvocal responses of the throat muscles during 
thought, and also that there may be responses of a very slight and 
imperceptible nature in other musculature or glands of the body 
during thought; but to say that these responses are thinking and 
that that is all there is to thinking is going too far for many ac- 
cepted authorities in psychology. 


THE MECHANISTIC CONCEPTION OF LIFE 


The most atrocious of all Dr. Watson’s unproved assertions, 
I believe, is so cleverly woven into his recent book Behaviorism by 
means of his most fascinating literary style that I fear the unwary 
reader will have reached it and accepted it unknowingly, as he re- 
joices in the way the behaviorist is going to change character. 
This is the mechanistic dogma to which I am referring. It may 
be stated, “Man is a machine and his every action is the outcome of 
mechanical processes that in theory can be exactly calculated and 
foretold according to strictly mechanistic principles.” | Watson 
gives no formulation of this dogma but it is clearly contained in the 
statements which he makes. He says, “We need nothing to ex- 
plain behavior but the ordinary laws of physics and chemistry” (op. 
cit., p. 26). Accepting this mechanistic dogma, he described per- 
sonality as the organic machine considered from the standpoint of 
ways in which it is ready to run: “.... Let us try to think of man 
as an assembled organic machine ready to run. I mean nothing 
very difficult by this. Take four wheels with tires, axles, differ- 
ential, gas engine, body; put them together and we have an auto- 
mobile of a sort. The automobile is good for certain kinds of 
duties. Depending upon its makeup, we use it for one kind of job 
or another..... In a similar way this man, this organic animal, 
this John Doe, who so far as parts are concerned is made up of 


ff 
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head, arms, hands, trunk, feet, toes, and nervous, mu: u. and 
glandular systems ....is good for certain jobs” (Behaviorism, p. 
216). As Horace Bridges has pointed out in his book, Taking the 
Name of Science in Vain, Dr. Watson has curiously overlooked the 
trifling detail that an automobile has to have a driver. Man he 
has pictured as an automobile that fuels, oils, drives, and steers 
itself. So man is a machine which, without consciousness, 
thought, or mental life, invents and controls other machines. It is 
a beautiful simplification, seemingly ; but why should men like Wat- 
son, Darrow, Mencken, be so eager to make man a machine? Of 
all words that in our language indicate a design, a purpose, a will 
machine is surely the crowning epitome. To call a man a machine 
is to postulate, most surely, an end that he is created to attain and 
a mind and will that framed him for that end. Thus do the 
mechanists in attempting to banish all mind and will from the 
scheme of things reinsert it more emphatically than ever. 

This mechanistic conception is surely incompatible with Wat- 
son’s own aim of the prediction and control of behavior. In his 
discussion of personality he claims to be able to do wonderful things 
in molding and changing the individual. In this assertion he con- 
tradicts his own avowed doctrine of determinism by thus making 
future events as open to change and variation as the freest of free- 
willers ever supposed them to be. And how does he escape, him- 
self, from the mindless tyranny of stimulus and response to do this 
wonderful molding of personality when he has condemned the rest 
of humanity to strict determination from without themselves? He 
forgets that if his account of human behavior is true of the sub- 
jects on whom he experiments, it must be just as true of himself. 
Yet he, like them, only a mechanism, is in some mysteriously un- 
known way able to shift gears and turn switches to subject other 
people to stimuli which never would occur save for his foreknow- 
ing and planning. If such be the case we should all bow in homage 
to Mr. Watson, super-machine. 


THE RESULTS OF MECHANISTIC PHILOSOPHY 


A psychology which accepts this mechanistic dogma is incapa- 
ble of taking account of one of the most fundamental facts of 
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hiwin behavior. This can best be shown by pointing out that in 
Watson’s psychology certain words which seem indispensable for 
normal conduct of life lose their meaning entirely and drop out of 
existence; such words as incentive, motive, striving, willing, hop- 
ing, responsibility. I appeal to those of you in business, education, 
the ministry, to those of you who are parents, can you work with 
people and ignore such words? The most fundamental fact. of 
human life and behavior as seen by such psychologists as McDou- 
gall, Woodworth, and Carr, is that each one of us much of the time 
is engaged in striving to bring about and realize ends which we de- 
sire. “Man is fundamentally a purposive, striving creature. We 
are all bound to believe, and we show by our acts that we do believe, 
that human efforts, human desires, human ideals, human strivings, 
do make a difference in the course of events’, says McDougall. 
How essential this is to all moral and religious training we can 
realize. If we bring up our families without this belief, taking 
only the automatic habit patterns of “the behaviorist who recog- 
nizes no dividing line between man and brute’’,’ our child training 
becomes merely animal training. Ideals of honor, striving, self- 
control, life aims and purposes do not matter in the least. Train 
the little beasts to bow in subjection to us or they may turn and 
rend us when they become strong. Teach them clever tricks and 
stunts that they may bring honor to our name; but alas how are we 
to do all this if we too, are no more than they, organisms without 
conscious purpose and control? 

This mechanistic conception if carried out would result in the 
disorganization of society. It would excuse man for his immoral 
acts, his lapses of religious fervor, his crusades against the rights 
of others, because he is the result of determined forces outside of 
himself, which he is powerless to modify. Our whole legal code 
would break down, for it is built upon the conscious responsibility 
of man. Only that would be right which had the strength to be so. 
What use then to strive against war? If it is to happen it will. 
In some cases this mechanistic doctrine would seem to be almost a 
rationalization of the conduct of those who propagate it. 

We may add some further theoretical objections to the Wat- 


6 McDougall, Behavior, An Introduction to Comparative Psychology, p. 1. 
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sonian behaviorism. His hypotheses fail to explain the very 
simplest instances of animal learning; so many psychologists think. 
His overemphasis on the conditioned reflex principle as an expla- 
nation of the exact process of all‘learning is seriously doubted by 
some of his fellow psychologists. 

Unfortunately for a scientist, Watson seems to revel too much 
in the dramatic, especially where the “debunking” of certain social 
customs is concerned. I have heard him announce in a lecture, 
with seeming glee that he would in his next discussion destroy 
mother love. He attempted to do this in an explanation similar to 
the one given in his recent book, Psychological Care of Infant and 
Child (Norton, 1928). It contains some valuable suggestions for 
early child training, but is unfortunately not free from dogma. 
Here he goes to work to destroy mother love without sufficient 
evidence by asserting that parental affection on the part of the 
mother is nothing more than sexual emotion. He tells us not to 
kiss the baby saying that it is done only for sexual satisfaction 
arryhow. Undoubtedly babies are kissed and coddled too much; 
but this is going too far when he makes as the sole basis for affec- 
tion between parent and child the stimulation of “errogenous 
Zones”. 

Many of his numerous magazine articles show a most unique 
blend of scientist, “debunker”, and popular entertainer, all attempt- 
ing to add to the glory of behaviorism and behaviorist, and leading 
one to think that all ““behaviorists”’ believe as he does. A recent glar- 
ing example of this is the article in which he not only functions in 
the above three capacities, but adds to them that of prophet and tells 
us, “Men Won’t Marry Fifty Years from Now” (Cosmopolitan, 
June 1929, pp. 70 ff.). This is simply a modern plea for free love, 
based on few scientific facts and painting only the dark side of 
marriage as one who has lost all vision of that which is most en- 
during and worthwhile in life, would write. The following quota- 
tion suffices: “Men and women facing these figures (divorce sta- 
tistics) will make up their minds—possibly long before my fifty 
years are up—that marriage is obsolete and wasteful of our few 
short years of happiness. They will form temporary unions and 
stick to them as long as they are happy.” 


‘ 
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In conclusion, if behaviorism were true how could we know 
it? The kind of automaton it substitutes for man could never be 
a knower of behaviorism or anything else. | Watson proves his 
theories by making free use of the very powers which he denies to 
man. ‘The distinguishing characteristic of Watsonian Behavior- 
ism then is not its method, but the philosophy of mechanism and 
materialism, involving a complete ignoring of mental life and even 
a denial of it. He does not admit that he has a mind or is con- 
scious. Everything is to be stated in terms of physiology which 
reduces ultimately to chemistry and physics. With such a philos- 
ophy the valuable aspects of human activity which the objective 
method is unable to study are lost. Sucha philosophy is a damning 
factor to the investigation of religion and morals. Thus it dashes 
immortality and God to the ground as clay idols. Gone is one 
great incentive for moral living; no religion; no communion with 
the infinite; no religious education; what need for moral living? 
Eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die; and it is to be 
feared that some of the behaviorists are so living. 

Technical behaviorism is as yet little understood by under- 
graduate students and the popular intellectual reader. Probably 
the vast majority of American students and certainly the popular 
intellectual readers could-not give any even approximate idea of the 
meaning of the term, “behaviorism”. It has permeated some of 
our graduate schools and through them is reaching in a covered 
way the college and high school student, being manifest in a gen- 
eral way by indifference to, and criticism of, religion by the teach- 
ers; by a disregard or jesting treatment of morals by them; by a 
failure to recognize man as any more than the rest of the animals; 
and in some cases a direct antagonism to the concept of man as 
possessing a spirit and possibilities of immortality. 

Many students and general readers readily swallow the writ- 
ings of behaviorism, fact and dogma as one, because of the popular 
style, extensive advertising campaign, their appeal to the radical 
and those who want to be “scientific”. As one educator writes, 
“Some universities today are full of students so dazzled by the 
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brilliance and awed by the seeming authority of certain popular 
‘scientific’ writers as to feel that they can trust nothing of the 
teaching of the past. They suppose it to be proven that man is a 
mere animal or mechanism, and that neither religion nor morals, 
neither metaphysics, nor spiritual philosophy has anything to offer 
that can be accepted by one who wishes to be a-free thinker, devoted 
to truth alone, and determined at all costs to keep himself untainted 
by superstition.”” And because many of these people have studied 
very little philosophy and psychology they are easily misled by the 
appeal ‘‘ad populum” which saturates the book, Behaviorism." 

Behaviorism a la Watson, or Watsonian behaviorists, or be- 
havioristic psychologists who mix their findings with their philos- 
ophy are no help, and certainly are a detriment to the moral, phil- 
osophical, and religious development which should take place 
among our youth during their student days, and which should con- 
tinue on through the years that follow, as they join the group of 
intellectual readers and leaders of the next generation. 

Let those of us then, who believe in the tremendous value of 
developing the moral and spiritual characteristics of the individual, 
insist that scientists keep their methods of work and findings dis- 
tinct and separate from their philosophical interpretation thereof. 
Where this is not done, let us call the attention of the students and 
the intellectual public to the implications of the philosophical doc- 
trines which may permeate the writings of certain scientists and 
popularizers of science. When we believe, as does the writer, that 
psychology and all the other science, if rightly interpreted philo- 


7 Watson published another book in 1928, The Ways of Behaviorism (Harper & 
Brothers), A publication of articles which appeared in Harpers Magazine, it really pre- 
sents nothing new in the way of theory or interpretation. It, however, develops the au- 
thor’s views in perhaps a simpler way than previously presented and also contains a rather 
complete discussion of his thesis that the unconscious is simply the unverbalized, and the 
relation which this bears to Freudianism. — 

In the fall of 1930 a revision of Watson’s Behaviorism came out. This book contains 
practically nothing new in the way of theory. It, however, mentions briefly some new 
experimental studies as they relate to his theories, replies to a few of his critics, and is 
perhaps a little less dogmatic. 

For a book which carries out the same mechanistic dogma that Watson supports, and 
which endeavors to explain man’s activity all very exactly according to the laws of psy- 
chology, chemistry, and physics, see Albert P. Weiss, A Theoretical Basis of Human Be- 
havior, 2nd revised edition, 1929; R. G. Adams Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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sophically, are in no Opposition to religion and have a place for 
God, let us tell it, not dogmatically, but as our philosophy which 
grows out of our scientific studies, and is distinct from our ex- 
perimental findings. Let us tell it to those whom we teach, from 
the lecture desk, the pulpit, the platform, and the printed page. 


THE APOLOGY OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION" 


A. G. VOIGT 
Columbia, South Carolina 


N 1531, about the end of April, the Apology of the Augsburg 

Confession was published by Melanchthon in Wittenberg. This 
is an event worthy of commemoration, at least in the Lutheran 
church. It is true, the Apology is not a confession for the laity. 
The original draft, prepared during the Diet of Augsburg and there 
presented in behalf of the Evangelical princes and cities, was better 
adapted for such a purpose. The Apology is a theological confes- 
sion, elaborated with great care and fulness of discussion. It de- 
serves commemoration not only as an historical document from a 
most important period of the Reformation, but also on account of 
its intrinsic value as an exposition of fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian faith. As an examination of the central truths of Chris- 
tianity as contained in the Scriptures, with their practical implica- 
tions, it is still worthy of study. Next to Luther’s own writings, 
no document will give a better understanding of the theology of the 
Reformation. 

This is not the place for an historical account of its origin. 
The facts connected with that can be easily learned from the intro- 
ductions to editions of the Lutheran confessions. They comprise 
in brief the presentation of the Confutation of the Augsburg Con- 
fession at the famous diet, the taking of notes during its reading 
by Camerarius and others, the hasty preparation of a reply, called 
Apology, by Melanchthon and others on the basis of these notes, 
its presentation by the Saxon Chancellor Brueck and the refusal 
of the Emperor Charles to receive it, the diligence with which 
Melanchthon elaborated it on his homeward journey to Witten- 
berg, the delays in the work of its completion, its final publication 
in Latin, its translation into German by Justus Jonas, and its pub- 
lication in Latin and German in the second edition of 1531. 


1 The Fourhundredth Anniversary of its publication. 
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One feature of the Apology should be particularly noted. 
While it is a reply to the Roman Confutation, Melanchthon went 
beyond the text of that document and also took into consideration 
theological points that had come up in the protracted discussions at 
Augsburg, with a view to a possible agreement after the presenta- 
tion of the Augsburg Confession and the Confutation. 

The most worthy commemoration of the Apology is a study 
of its theology in its main features. Such an examination cannot 
but inspire the highest regard and appreciation of the earnest, de- 
vout and courageous spirit and the literary skill, penetrating argu- 
mentation and well-handled copious Scripture evidence which char- 
acterize this treatment of theological issues, then vital and still im- 
portant. It is an admirable defense of the principles of the Refor- 
mation by one who had fully assimilated the teaching of Luther and 
was competent to state them with a convincing vindication. 

In this brief paper it is impracticable to endeavor to note the 
whole compass of theological ideas set forth in the Apology. What 
will be attempted here is an analysis of the fundamental ideas which 
lie at the heart of the entire discussion. All the differences at 
issue then revolve around the question how a man is justified and 
finds acceptance with God. The answer to this question in the 
Augsburg Confession was, by faith; in the Confutation, by works. 
It is known that Melanchthon labored hardest on this matter, which 
was the centre of his faith and theology, as it was the centre of 
Luther’s doctrine as it had been confessed at Augsburg. Even 
after his first treatment of it was already printed, he recalled it and 
refashioned the whole as we now have it. But that earlier elabora- 
tion has been preserved and it is not without value for an apprecia- 
tion of his ideas. So much importance was attached to this truth 
of justification by faith and its ethical implications by Melanchthon 
that his discussion of it became so extended that it constitutes one- 
third of the entire Apology. 

But not only so. This fundamental truth pervades all parts 
of the great confession. It is reiterated again and again. Other 
points are everywhere finally tested by their consonance with this 
central truth of the Gospel. Doctrines or practices that are sub- 
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versive of this truth of justification by faith in Christ are therefore 
rejected. 

The doctrine in the Apology is not as simple as that stated in 
so terse and lucid a manner in the fourth article of the Augsburg 
Confession. There the keynote is: “This faith God imputes for 
righteousness.” Inthe Apology Melanchthon gives more attention 
to the way this imputation of faith for righteousness affects the 
status of the believer. He dwells less on the Godward reference 
of the truth of justification and more on the manward reference. 
The conception of justification embraces not only the ground of 
acceptance with God, the atonement of Christ, but also the principle 
of new spiritual life in its appropriation. It includes both the re- 
mission of sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit. Accordingly it is 
not simply the forensic justification of later dogmatics. The 
forensic idea is certainly not wanting. In one place discussing 
Romans 5:1, he remarks: “In this passage to justify signifies, 
according to forensic usage, to acquit a guilty one and declare him 
righteous.” In another place stressing the relation of faith to 
promise, he is careful to guard against misunderstanding and 
states: “For faith justifies and saves, not on the ground that it is a 
work in itself worthy, but only because it receives the promised 
mercy.” But such remarks are infrequent and incidental and not 
guiding lines of his discussion. 

It must be remembered that Melanchthon was antagonizing a 
theology that made justification depend upon good works and that 
especially made love, obtained by infusion, the ground of justifica- 
tion. He denied, and labored to substantiate his denial, that man 
is justified by his works or his love, and affirmed that he is justified 
by faith alone. This antithesis shaped his whole discussion. He 
was confronted with the question: What makes a man righteous in 
the sight of God? He was not considering what made men just 
men among men. In this respect he paid willing tribute to moral 
life. One of his strongest contentions was that his opponents con- 
fused moral or civil justice with righteousness before God. So 
then his fundamental question was, as has been stated: What makes 
a man righteous before God? In framing his answer to this ques- 
tion he felt constrained by the circumstances to treat not only of 
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justification, but also of the connection of love and good works 
with it. Therefore we observe that in replying to the Confutation 
he takes articles four, five, six and twenty of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion together. The division of the Apology in our symbolical 
books by which the subjects of “Justification” and “Love and the 
Fulfilling of the Law” are separated into chapters II and III is 
misleading and tends to obscure his argument. Evidence of the 
incorrectness of this division is patent in the fact that the Response 
to the Arguments of the Adversaries against justification by faith 
follow in the chapter headed “Love and the Fulfilling of the Law”. 
The two chapters together form a unity and constitute a single but 
comprehensive argument. The plan is as follows: First the sources 
of the opposing doctrines, namely law and gospel respectively, are 
shown., Then the Evangelical doctrine is unfolded in three sec- 
tions: What justifying faith is, That faith in Christ justifies, and 
That we obtain remission of sins by faith alone in Christ. After 
this follows the discussion of Love and the Fulfilling of the Law as 
not the ground of justification. Finally the arguments and texts 
adduced by the adversaries are refuted. An appended concluding 
section exhibits the two doctrines in contrast, considers some inci- 
dental items like merit and reward, and winds up with a plea for 
justice. 

In this lengthy discussion the clearest summary statement of 
Melanchthon’s conception of justification is found in Chap. IJ, 
Art. IV, 62, where he explains how faith is attained. “The Gospel 
convicts all men that they are under sin, that they are subject to 
eternal wrath and death, and offers for Christ’s sake remission of 
sins and justification, which is received by faith. The preaching 
of repentance which accuses us, terrifies consciences with true and 
earnest terrors. In these terrors hearts ought again to receive 
consolation. This happens if they believe the promise of Christ, 
that for his sake we have remission of sins. This faith, encourag- 
ing and consoling in these fears, receives remission of sins, justi- 
fies and quickens. For this consolation is a new and spiritual life.” 
Similarly in 45 we read: “This special faith, by which an indi- 
vidual believes that for Christ’s sake, his sins are remitted him and 
that for Christ’s sake, God is reconciled and propitious, obtains 
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remission of sins and justifies us. And, because in repentance, 1. e. 
in terrors, it comforts and encourages hearts, it regenerates us and 
brings the Holy Ghost, that then we may be able to fulfil God’s 
law.” Again in 117: “Thus far—we have shown—that by faith 
alone we obtain the remission of sins for Christ’s sake, and that by 
faith alone we are justified, i. e. from unrighteous men made 
righteous, or regenerated.” In such passages we perceive that 
Melanchthon combines two aspects of justification: first, the offer 
of remission of sins for Christ’s sake, that is, the acceptance with 
God for his sake; and secondly, the quickening or regeneration or 
new and spiritual life effected in the remission of sins a¢cepted by 
faith. How then is aman made righteous? By being accepted of 
God for Christ’s sake and by attaining a new spiritual life. 

Let it be carefully noted that this new spiritual life is not the 
moral life, but the basis and source of it. Justifying faith as a 
vivification or regeneration is not conceived as a moral transfor- 
mation, but as a new status before God. The relation of the sinful 
man towards God is changed and so his relation to everything else 
is changed. This is a new spiritual life, which will produce its 
fruits; but the fruits are not the justification or regeneration or 
new spiritual life. Accordingly we read: ‘We speak of such faith 
as is not idle thought, but of that which liberates man from death 
and produces a new life in hearts and is the work of the Holy 
Spirit.” For Melanchthon the Christian ethical life grows out of 
the new religious life which justification establishes by creating a 
new relation to God. This is fully elucidated in the discussion of 
Love and the Fulfilling of the Law. But the new religious life is 
described in these terms: “Christ was given for us for this pur- 
pose, viz., that for his sake there might be bestowed on us the re- 
mission of sins and the Holy Spirit to bring forth in us eternal life 
and eternal righteousness” (Chap. III, Art. IV, 111). Eternal 
life and righteousness are not our moral life, but our life in God, 
the life which God gives. But this life in God through the Holy 
Spirit is the power which impels to moral life. Hence we read: 
“Because faith brings the Holy Spirit and produces in hearts a new 
life, it is necessary that it should produce spiritual movements in 
hearts” (Chap. III, Art. IV, 4). Again we read: ‘When in this 
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manner the heart is cheered and quickened by faith, it receives the 
Holy Spirit, who renews us so that we are able to observe the law” 
(Chap. III, Art. IV, 172). So the Christian moral life is closely 
and vitally connected with justification by faith, but it is not the 
ground of justification. 

Melanchthon conceives that sinful man is made righteous be- 
fore God in justification. The declaring righteous for Christ’s 
sake, the reckoning of faith for righteousness, is not a kind of legal 
fiction. In the sight of God the man is actually made righteous. 
He says: “Because the righteousness of Christ is given us by faith, 
faith is for this reason righteousness in us imputatively, i. e. it is 
that by which we are made accepted by God on account of the im- 
putation and ordinance of God” (Chap. III, Art. [1V, 186). This 
passage has been quoted partly because it stresses imputation, but 
chiefly because it expresses so explicitly that faith is righteousness, 
and that by it men are made accepted by God. 

From such statements light falls upon a perplexing argument 
used by Melanchthon, which has evoked not a little discussion. In 
Chap. II, Art. IV, 72 this proposition is laid down: ‘Because 
(quia) to be justified (justificari) means that out of unjust men 
just men be made or be born again (ex injustis justos effici seu re- 
generari), it means also that they should be pronounced or ac- 
counted righteous (justos pronunciari seu reputari). For Scrip- 
ture speaks in both ways. Accordingly we wish first to show this, 
that faith alone makes of an unjust a just man (ex injusto justum 
efficiat ), i. e. receives remission of sins.”” This “Because” (quia) 
has been a puzzle to many, and even the “making of an unjust a 
just man” sounds strange to us. It seems to this writer that what 
Melanchthon means is, that because the unrighteous are accepted 
by God in the remission of their sins and are so made righteous out 
of unrighteous in the sight of God, therefore they are also ac- 
counted and pronounced righteous. The pronouncing righteous is 
a sentence of a judge. The sentence of righteousness presupposes 
the status of righteousness. It is not a matter of moral rectitude, 
but of the religious relation to God. 

This point of view also throws light upon another usage of 
speech that appears strange to many at the present day. He calls 
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the bringing a man out of the standing of unrighteousness to the 
standing of righteousness before God regeneration. ‘Therefore 
by faith alone we are justified, understanding justification as the 
making a righteous man out of an unrighteous, or that he be re- 
generated” (Chap. II, Art. IV, 78). There is a passage in the 
Formula of Concord (III, 19) that states that the word “regener- 
ation” is used ‘for remission of sins and adoption as sons of God,” 
and that ‘In this sense the word is much and often used in the Apol- 
ogy, where it is written: Justificatio est regeneratio.”’ As most men 
in our day have a different conception of regeneration, this state- 
ment seems to be incorrect. It is, however, correct according to Me- 
lanchthon’s usage, even if the “much and often” is perhaps an ex- 
aggeration. Perhaps the precise formula: Justification is regen- 
eration, is not found in the Apology. The writer does not remem- 
ber to have found it. But it is Melanchthon’s formula. It is 
found in the earlier form of the discussion of justification, which 
Melanchthon prepared and had already printed and then replaced 
by our present form. That earlier form is found in the Corpus. 
Reformatorum, Vol. 27, where on page 470 we read: “Justification 
is regeneration, as Christ teaches in John 3: Except a man be born 
again, etc. For we do not keep the law unless we have been justi- 
fied and reborn. But regeneration is properly and in reality ef- 
fected by faith, nor can the Holy Spirit be received except by faith. 
For the Holy Spirit is given through the word, namely through the 
Gospel concerning Christ, in whom are promised grace and the 
Holy Spirit, so that the justification of the law, as St. Paul says, 
may be fulfilled in us..... Therefore having been first justified 
and reborn through faith and reconciled to God for the sake of 
Christ, then we do and love the law.” The special point to be 
noted in this is that it is argued that justification is regeneration as 
the condition precedent to the moral life or the fulfilling of the law. 

Related to this concept of justification as regeneration is the 
assertion that faith is an active principle, as Luther called it: “a 
living, active thing.” Meeting the objection that righteousness is 
in the will and therefore cannot be ascribed to faith, which is in the 
intellect, he argues that “faith is not only knowledge in the intellect, 
but also confidence in the will, i. e. it is to wish and to receive that 
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which is received in the promise, viz. reconciliation and remission of 
sins.” Then, after showing that in this way faith is righteousness 
by the imputation of God, he proceeds: “Although on account of 
certain captious persons we must say technically: Faith is truly 
righteousness, because it is obedience to the Gospel... .. And this 
obedience to the Gospel is reckoned for righteousness, so that on 
account of this, because by this we apprehend Christ as propitiator, 
good works or obedience to the law are pleasing. For we do not 
satisfy the law, but for Christ’s sake this is forgiven us..... This 
faith gives God the honor, gives God that which is his own, in this, 
that in receiving the promises it obeys him’ (Chap. III, Art. VI, 
187). In short, this concept of faith as an active principle is in 
harmony with the truth that justification is a new and spiritual life, 
and as such the source and basis of all Christian ethical life. 

Melanchthon’s thorough treatment of justification and its re- 
lation to Christian ethics is not only a most able vindication of the 
truth of Reformation doctrine against the scholastic theology un- 
derlying the Pontifical Confutation of the Augsburg Confession, 
but it is also a theological study of permanent value for the correct 
conception of the Christian religion as set forth in the Scriptures. 
The same honor may justly be claimed for the clear and comprehen- 
sive discussion of the other articles of faith then in contention, 
which cannot be reviewed here. The Apology is by no means 
merely a historical document. It is a living testimony of Christian 
faith, still worthy of careful study and well deserving of the honor 
it enjoys as one of the confessions to which the Lutheran church 
still adheres. 


LITURGICAL WORSHIP IN WITTENBERG FROM 
1520-1530 


J. F. KRUEGER 

Springfield, Ohio 
NE of the most important practical reforms at Wittenberg from 
1520 to 1530 concerned itself with the revision of the liturgical 
worship of the Lutheran church. Wittenberg became the work- 
shop in which the new liturgical principles and practices were plan- 
ned and proved. Inthe City Church of Wittenberg, in cooperation 
with its pastor, Johannes Bugenhagen, who was enthusiastically in 
accord with Luther’s conceptions, a new liturgy was gradually 
developed. It is not only of historical but of practical value for the 
Lutheran Church of America to acquaint itself with the liturgical 

worship in Wittenberg from 1520 to 1530. 


I 


THE GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN THE LITURGICAL WORSHIP IN 
WITTENBERG 


The central conception of worship, without which it would be 
impossible to understand the significance of the liturgical reforms 
introduced in Wittenberg, finds expression in the words of Luther: 
“Therefore, where the Word of God is not preached, it were better 
neither to sing nor to read, nor to assemble.” This was the magna 
charta of Lutheran liturgies, the Rock of Gibraltar of divine wor- 
ship. The reformer never grew tired of reiterating this principle 
over against the attacks of Rome, the eccentricities of iconoclastic 
Anabaptists, and even the endeavors of over-enthusiastic friends. 
In his Sermon Concerning the New Testament of 1520 he stresses | 
the necessity of the sermon as an explanation of the Mass; in his 
sermons in the City Church in 1521, directed against the Zwickau 
prophets, he proclaims the convictions that the Mass can be, and 
must be, abolished only through the Word. In his tract Of the 
Order of Divine Worship in the Congregation of 1523, he definitely 
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wishes to assign to the Word of God. “The Christian congrega- 
tion,” he writes, “shall never assemble unless the ‘Word of God be 
preached and prayers offered, even though this be done very 
briefly.” In concluding this discussion he states clearly and con- 
cisely: ‘““There are other things which will shape themselves in the 
course of time. But the chief thing is that everything be done in 
such a manner, that the Word of God may have free course, and 
may not again become a howl and a sound as it heretofore has been. 
It were better that everything else were abandoned rather than the 
Word.” In his German Mass of 1526 he states: “The greatest 
and principal part of all service of God is the preaching and teach- 
ing of the Word of God.” In the same year in his Advice How to 
Commence and Complete a Definite Order in the Christian Congre- 
gation, he declares emphatically: ““The method must be taken from 
the divine Word, without which no order of service can be com- 
menced or completed.” In his German Catechism of 1529 he ex- 
claims: “For the Word of God is the holy of holies, yea the one and 
only thing which we Christians know and possess. For although 
we had the bones of all the saints or holy and consecrated garments 
on one heap, it would avail us nothing. For these are all dead 
things which no one can sanctify. But the Word of God is the 
treasure which sanctifies all things, even the saints who have been 
sainted.” And again: “Therefore we teach at all times, that we 
must not regard the sacraments and all external things which God 
orders and institutes according to the coarse outward cover, as we 
see the shell of the nut, but rather according to the Word of God 
contained in it.” ~ This fundamental principle, the Word of God 
the center and essence of Lutheran liturgics, is the sine qua non of 
liturgical worship in Wittenberg. 

We may group all additional principles and practices of wor- 
ship in Wittenberg under the two propositions which Luther laid 
down in his tract on The Liberty of a Christian: (1) A Christian 
is a free lord over all things, and subject to no one; (2) a Christian 
is a servant of all things and subject to everyone. 

To such an extent does Luther emphasize the absolute freedom 
of a Christian that he declares that the true child of God can dis- 
pense with any and all liturgical services. Clearly he carries out 
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this conception in his German Mass: “We arrange such an order 
of service by no means for the sake of those who are already Chris- 
tians, for they have no need of these things.... they have their 
services of God in spirit. But we must have such an order for the 
sake of those who shall become Christians or who are to be 
strengthened. Just as a Christian does not need baptism, word 
and sacraments as a Christian, for -he has all these things, but 
rather as a sinner.” In carrying out this conception Luther goes 
so far as to suggest the establishment of a congregation of true be- 
lievers in Wittenberg in which absolute freedom of worship should 
exist, in which robes, altars, candles should be abolished, in which 
the pastor should not observe orientation, in which no member of 
the church should be bound to attend services or to worship accord- 
ing to any prescribed form. 

The principle of liberty in liturgics impelled the reformer to 
emphasize the fact time and again that the liturgy at Wittenberg 
could not, and should not, be regarded as a law binding upon indi- 
viduals and congregations. As early as 1521 he declares: “We do 
not condemn that the Mass is celebrated with a casula and other 
ceremonies, but that one thinks that this is necessary and must be 
observed in this manner and makes it a matter of conscience, in 
spite of the fact that all things which Christ has not instituted are 
free, voluntary and unnecessary.” In his first great liturgical 
work, the Formula Missae, he sounds forth a note of warning: 
“Thus we hold with regard to the Mass. In all these things we 
must watch carefully that we do not make a law out of liberty, or 
think that those sin who do things differently or omit some- 
TNO eis Therefore, even though different ones use different 
rites, no one should judge or despise anyone else.” This same 
thought is stressed three years later in the German Mass: “Above 
all things I kindly beseech, even for God’s sake, all those who desire 
to see or to follow this our order in divine service, that they by no 
means make a necessary law out of it, nor entangle or bind anyone’s 
conscience therewith ; but that, in accordance with Christian liberty, 
they use their pleasure as to how, where, and when and how long 
the circumstances suit or demand it.”’ 

Yet after all a one-sided consideration of the principle of lib- 
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erty would give us an altogether wrong conception of liturgical 
worship in Wittenberg, unless we add the second proposition of 
Luther: “A Christian is a servant of all things, and subject to 
everyone.” The very law of liberty must become an irresistible 
inner impulse to the child of God not to introduce disorder or dis- 
sension into the Christian congregation, but to regard himself as a 
part of the visible body of Christ, and as a member of the church to 
exercise his liberty in such a manner that it will not interfere with 
the liberty of fellow Christians. This conception will naturally 
lead the individual to accept all forms of worship which are not 
contrary to the Word of God and which have been adopted by the 
Christian congregation. In a fatherly tone Luther addresses the 
Christians of Livonia in these words: “Even though external order 
in worship, as holding mass, singing, reading, baptizing do not add 
anything to salvation, yet it is unchristian to have dissensions with 
regard to these questions and thus to confuse the poor people, to 
consider one’s own views and opinions rather than the betterment 
of the people. Therefore I pray all of you, my dear sirs, that each 
one of you give up his own opinion, that all of you meet most cor- 
dially and agree how you wish to conduct these external things, 
that all things with you may be uniform and the same and not dis- 
rupted, different here and different there, so that thereby the com- 
mon people are confused and become dissastisfied. For, as I have 
said, although external matters must be free and, applying the prin- 
ciple of faith, may be changed with a clear conscience in all places, 
at all times, and by all persons, yet applying the principle of love 
you are not free-to carry out this liberty, but you are in duty bound 
to consider if it is acceptable to the people and helps them.” From 
this he draws the conclusion: “Thus proceed and hold Mass, sing 
and read in one spirit, in one way, uniformly in one place as in an- 
other, because you see that the people desire and need it, in order 
that they may not become disturbed by you.”” In his German Mass 
he gives expression to the same thought: “Since external order is 
of no avail as far as our conscience is concerned, and yet may be 
useful for our neighbor, it is our duty for the sake of love, as St. 
Paul teaches, to strive for it, that we may be of one opinion and, as 
much as possible, have the same order and form.” 
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THE APPLICATION OF THESE PRINCIPLES IN THE LITURGICAL 
WORSHIP IN WITTENBERG: LUTHER AND OUTWARD 
CEREMONIES 


In all practical liturgical reforms in Wittenberg between 1520 
and 1530 Luther was guided by these principles: (1) The Word of 
God the center of the service; (2) the broadest Christian liberty in 
the use of all outward orders or ceremonies; (3) the greatest Chris- 
tian love in working toward uniformity in worship. His position 
toward outward ceremonies will illustrate this point. 

Emphatically Luther states time and again that forms of wor- 
ship are man-made and consequently are not binding upon the con- 
science. As early as 1520 he declares that the service of the Mass 
is a sufficient service of God “even if there is no singing, playing of 
organ, chanting, putting on of special garments, decorating or 
making of gestures, for all these things are additions invented by 
men.” It makes little difference to him whether the priest wears a 
red, or a white, or a black casula. It is of no avail for the Chris- 
tian to adorn his body with holy garments; the priestly office does 
not consist of external forms or garments; the fact that “a monk, 
nun, bishop, yea the entire priesthood wear different garments 
from the common man, or use different gestures, wear holy robes in 
church, pray, sing, etc., is nothing but an external work.” Candles 
and incense are neither prohibited nor required. Over against 
Carlstadt Luther boasts of the fact that through his writings “he 
has destroyed more pictures than Carlstadt would ever do in spite 
of his storming and fanaticism.” 

Yet, in spite of this fact, Luther was willing to retain cere- 
monies which symbolically present the truths of the Word and are 
not opposed to the Word. While he regrets the fact that in the 
course of centuries the essential part of the Mass, the Word, has 
been forced into the background, yet he does not desire to do away 
with or to reject all ceremonies. He denies emphatically that it is 
his intention to abolish all cultus of God, he merely wishes to cleanse 
the service then in use from all evil additions and to show its right 
use. In the Schwabach Articles he advocates abolition of all ceremo- 
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nies which are opposed to the Word of God and granting of the 
free use of others. Inthe Marburg Articles he expresses the same 
truth in a different way by stating that all traditions and human or- 
ders which are not opposed to the Word may be left to the liberty 
of the Christian. 

He strictly observed this principle in the conduct of the liturgy 
in Wittenberg. In 1523 he gave up the custom of wearing the 
monk’s robe in his home but he still used it in the services of the 
church. On October 9, 1524, he wore the monkish robe in the 
morning service, while in the afternoon he went into the pulpit 
wearing his academic robe, a custom which he retained after this 
time. In the City Church as late as 1525 it was customary to use 
special garments, the chasuble and the alb, for the communion 
service. In fact when Carlstadt abolished these customs during the 
absence of Luther on the Wartburg, Luther intentionally reintro- 
duced them in the City Church after his return to Wittenberg. The 
altar, candles, the crucifix on the altar, pictures and statues were 
retained by him. 

Even orientation during the liturgical service in the City 
Church in Wittenberg was observed. Over against the actions of 
Carlstadt and his followers, Luther advocated “‘the retention of the 
old custom of conducting the Latin Mass with consecrated gar- 
ments, hymns and all the usual ceremonies.” In his Formula 
Missae he adds this rubric after the Pax Domini: “I desire that this 
be announced with the face turned toward the people.”’ In the Ger- 
man Mass he says: “He (the pastor) shall read the epistle with his 
face turned toward the people, but the Collect with his face turned 
toward the altar.” Again: “Then he reads the gospel quinto tono, 
also with his face turned toward the people.” 

The fact is that Luther retained a great many ceremonies 
which today would be objectionable to Lutheran pastors and lay- 
men alike. His German Baptismal Formula of 1523 will serve as 
an illustration. It is practically a translation of the baptismal 
liturgy in use in Wittenberg until the year 1523. It does not take 
a very vivid imagination to figure out the fate of the Lutheran pas- 
tor who, in baptizing a child, would blow three times into the eyes 
of the infant with the words: “Depart, thou unclean spirit, and give 
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room to the Holy Spirit” ; or who would repeatedly make the sign of 
the cross on the forehead and breast of the child; or who would 
place some grains of salt upon its lips saying: “Take, N., the salt of 
wisdom, which may further you to eternal life’; or who would 
practice exorcism, addressing the devil: “Hear me, thou despicable 
devil, I adjure thee in the name of the eternal God and of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, that thou depart with trembling and groan- 
ing, since thou and all thy hatred have been overcome, and that thou 
have nothing to do with the servant of God who now strives for 
that which is heavenly, and desires to live in blessed immoratlity” ; 
or who would moisten his fingers with spittle, touch the right ear of 
the child, saying: “Ephathat, i. e. be thou opened,” then the nose 
and the left ear with the words: “But may the devil flee, for the 
judgment of God is coming”; or who would anoint the infant with 
holy oil on the breast and between the shoulders; or who would 
place a burning candle into the hands of the child after it had been 
baptized, explaining this ceremony with the words: “Take this 
burning torch and preserve thy baptism irreproachably, in order 
that, when the Lord comes to the wedding, thou mayest go to meet 
him, and mayest partake with the holy of the heavenly feast and 
mayest have eternal life.” We can well imagine that a Lutheran 
pastor who would use these ceremonies would be decried as intoler- 
ably high-church and yet, Luther in Wittenberg used these ceremo- 
nies until 1526! It is true, he emphasized the fact that these out- 
ward forms were of the least importance, that baptism could well 
be performed without them; it is true that in the appendix to the 
German Baptismal Formula he clearly and beautifully summarized 
his views in the words: ‘“‘As I have said, human additions are not 
of tremendous importance, if only baptism is administered with the 
Word of God, true faith and earnest prayer’; and yet we must not 
lose sight of the fact that in the revision of the Baptismal Formula 
three years later he retained ceremonies like making the sign of the 
cross, exorcism, and putting a white garment on the child. 

Or we might refer to the elevation of the elements in the 
Lord’s Supper. When Carlstadt, during the absence of Luther on 
the Wartburg, did away with ceremonies both in the monastery 
and in the City Church, Luther after his return to Wittenberg re- 
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introduced them in the City Church, and proudly he declared: “In 
the City Church we still have chasuble, alb, elevatio, as long as we 
desire it.” As late as 1544 the three princes of Anhalt asked if 
they should abandon the elevation. Luther replied: “By no means, 
for I see the estimation of the sacraments lowered through such 
abolition.” In his Formula Missae he advocated the elevation of 
bread and chalice. In the German Mass he declared: “We do not 
desire to do away with the elevation, but to retain it.” In fact, 
this ceremony was observed in the City Church in Wittenberg until 
1542, and even at that time it was abandoned by Bugenhagen, the 
pastor of the church, and not by Luther. The latter in 1544 
declared that he did not approve of this act of Pommeranus, and 
even thought of reintroducing the elevation. 

Not only was Luther willing to retain ceremonies which were 
in accord with the Word of God, he went a step farther and op- 
posed individualism in liturgical practices, and advocated uniform- 
ity in outward forms and orders of service. It was his opinion 
that the law of brotherly love should impel the Christian to favor 
uniform rites within the church. In the letter to the Christians of 
Livonia, above referred to, he frankly stated that outward forms 
and ceremonies do not secure salvation for us, yet he added: 
“Therefore I pray all of you, my dear sirs, that each one of you 
give up his own opinion, that all of you meet cordially and agree 
how you wish to conduct these external things, that all things with 
you may be uniform and the same and not disrupted, different 
here and different there, so that thereby the common people are 
confused and become dissatisfied.”’ In a letter to Hausmann he 
declared himself in favor of uniform ceremonies. In his Instruc- 
tions to Visitors in 1528 he stated: “The different ways of con- 
ducting Mass, until we are able to bring about uniformity as much 
as possible, should not greatly move or anger us.’”’ In his German 
Mass he advised that “we should be of one opinion and, as much as 
possible, have the same order and form.”’ In 1530 he declared: 
“But that everyone should daily make new ceremonies led by his 
own carelessness, wilfulness and inconstancy, would be opposed to 
general peace and would lead to great offense. It is contrary to the 
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words of Paul in which he says that all things should be done 
decently and in order.” 


III 
THE GERMAN SUNDAY MORNING SERVICE IN WITTENBERG 


It would undoubtedly be of interest to'study the application of 
the liturgical principles of Luther to all the services in Wittenberg. 
Space will permit us to consider only one of them, the German Sun- 
day morning service as outlined in the German Mass of 1526. 

In introducing this innovation, a service in the vernacular, in 
the City Church at Wittenberg, Luther carefully observed the prin- - 
ciple of Christian liberty. In 1523 he had given expression to his 
desire for a service in the vernacular. Between 1522 and 1525 
German services had been prepared by others and were being used 
in different districts. Carlstadt in 1521-1522 had conducted Ger- 
man Mass in Wittenberg. Incessantly the friends of Luther im- 
portuned him to give to the church’a uniform service in the lan- 
guaage of the people. The Strassburg pastors in a letter of Sep- 
tember 25, 1524, gave expression to this general desire for uni- 
formity when they wrote: “The Lord’s Supper is celebrated dif- 
ferently by you, differently by the Nurembergers, differently by us, 
differently by the people of Nordlingen, our neighbors.”” Hausmann 
even suggested an Evangelical council to bring about uniformity in 
worship. And yet, as much as Luther was in favor of a service 
in the vernacular, as much as he himself desired uniformity, he 
did not allow himself to be stampeded ; firmly he clung to the prin- 
ciple of liberty in the forms of worship. To Hausmann’s letter he 
replied: “If one church does not wish to imitate another of its own 
free will, why is it necessary to be forced through decrees of coun- 
cils, which soon are changed into laws and snares for the con- 
science?” Fearlessly he opposed Carlstadt’s efforts to force German 
services upon the people, by reintroducing Latin services in Wit- 
tenberg after his return from the Wartburg, declaring that no one 
had a right to make a law out of any service. Finally petitions, 
letters and requests from all parts of the country convinced Luther 
of the fact that a service in the vernacular was according to the will 
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of God. On October 29, 1525, on the twentieth Sunday after 
Trinity, the first attempt with a Mass in the German language was 
made in the City Church in Wittenberg. When this first service 
proved a success, the order of service was printed, and at Christmas 
time 1525 it was definitely introduced in Wittenberg. But again 
in the very first sentence of this important liturgical document 
Luther safeguarded liturgical liberty: “Before all things,” he said, 
“T kindly beseech, even for God’s sake, all those who desire to fol- 
low this our order in divine service, that they by no means make a 
necessary law out of it, nor entangle anyone’s conscience there- 
with.” 

More than this, while he fully recognized the importance of a 
service in the language of the people, yet he did not want to abolish 
the Latin Mass. “As we have conducted it up to the present time,” 
he said, “thus it (the Latin Mass) shall be left free to be used when 
and where it may be pleasing.’’” While he gave to the people a rich 
treasure of German hymns, yet he retained for the pupils in school 
the singing of Latin psalms, the Latin Magnificat, and the reading 
of the New Testament lessons in Latin. 

Again he emphasized the law of liberty in the arrangement of 
the different parts of the German Mass. This service was not 
merely a translation of the Latin Mass; it introduced many new 
principles and practices: a German hymn or psalm is found in 
place of the Introit; the Kyrie is sung only three times instead of 
nine times; the Gloria Patri is omitted altogether; a German hymn 
is put in place of the Gradual and Hallelujah; the German hymn, 
“We All Believe in One God’’, which Luther had composed in 1524, 
is substituted for the Creed; in order that the service may be simpli- 
fied, the preface is omitted altogether; a paraphrase of the Lord’s 
Prayer and an exhortation are inserted; the German Sanctus dur- 
ing the distribution of the bread is introduced. 

But after all Luther fully realized that a one-sided emphasis 
placed upon the law of liberty was apt to lead to libertinism and 
license, and therefore he added to the law of liberty the law of 
Christian love, which naturally would result in the uniform adop- 
tion and use of the German Mass. In 1525 he declared that “‘it 
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would be a fine thing if there were uniformity in Wittenberg. In 
the prefatory statements to the German Mass he urged that “im- 
pelled by love, as St. Paul teaches, we should strive to be of one 
mind and, as much as possible, have the same orders and forms.” 
And yet, in the German Mass also, the greatest contribution 
of Luther is the emphasis placed upon the Word of God. When, 
on October 29, 1525, he used the German Mass for the first time in 
the City Church in Wittenberg, he-told the members of the congre- 
gation: “You have often heard that we should teach nothing unless 
we know that it is the Word of God.” He introduced the new 
order with the words: “Since in all services of God the preaching 
and teaching of the Word of God are the greatest and the most 
important parts, we hold it as follows with preaching and teach- 
ing.” He summed up the essence of the German Mass in the 
words: “For everything in the service of Christians shall be done 
on account of the Word of God and the sacraments.” No one can 
read the German Mass from the opening hymn to the Amen of the 
benediction without becoming convinced of the fact that every part 
of this service is either taken from or based upon the divine Word. 
How important it is for the Lutheran church of America to 
remember these principles of liturgical worship! The words con- 
tained in the doctrinal basis of the United Lutheran Church: ‘We 
receive and hold the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments as the inspired Word of God, and as the only infallible rule 
and standard of faith and practice according to which all doctrines 
and teachers are to be judged,” must find an echo in the liturgical 
worship of our church. But while the Word of God as the center 
and essence of our worship must be accepted by all who would bear 
the name of Lutherans, yet the expressions of the truths of the 
Word in outward forms and ceremonies must be subject to the law 
of liberty. “We believe that the true unity of the church is not in- 
jured by dissimilar rites instituted by men.” There never will be a 
heresy trial in the Lutheran church of America on account of dif- 
ferences of opinion based upon forms of worship. But at the same 
time we should ever be mindful of the fact that the law of love must 
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impel us to strive for uniform rites and ceremonies which are ac- 
cepted by the church at large as the best expressions of the worship 
of the church of the Reformation. The Word of God is our 
mighty stronghold; the law of Christian liberty our proud privi- 
lege; the law of Christian love our pleasant duty. 


THE SYNOD OF OHIO* 


ARTHUR H. SMITH 
Ashland, Ohio 

UST ten years ago on November 4, 1920, in the city of Spring- 
field, the Synod of Ohio came into existence by the merging of 
four district synods. Of these bodies, three had previously been 
constituent synods of the former General Synod and one of the 
former General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. On 
the above date, these four bodies, by merging into one, became 
the Synod of Ohio, one of the constituent synods of the United 

Lutheran Church in America. 


BEGINNINGS OF LUTHERANISM IN OHIO 


Ten years have now passed into the history of the church. 
These have been years marked by numerical growth, by the en- 
largement of our benevolences, by larger emphasis upon the spirit- 
ual appeal of the Gospel and by the gradual completion of the or- 
ganization of the new body for more effective service for Christ 
and the church. We believe that the blessing of God upon our 
work has been evident and therefore we rejoice today. We do well 
to observe this tenth anniversary with special services of thanks- 
giving and praise, together with a review of the past and a quick- 
ened vision of enlarged service for the future. In bringing the 
history of the synod, it is needful to consider not only the past dec- 
ade but also the beginnings of Lutheranism in Ohio and the for- 
mation of the various synods in the state, all with necessary brevity. 

When the settlement of the territory of Ohio began in the lat- 
ter years of the eighteenth century, many Lutheran families were 
numbered among the early settlers. This might naturally be ex- 
pected, as the first tide of emigration set in from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia. However, it was not until Ohio was ad- 
mitted into the Union as a state, in 1803, that distinctly Lutheran 
settlements began to appear. The first of these were found chiefly 
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in the counties of Fairfield, Pickaway, Montgomery, Stark, Colum- 
biana, Jefferson, and a few others. Many of these Lutheran set- 
tlers did not forget their Lutheran faith, but, whenever possible, 
met together for worship in houses and barns, one of their number 
reading a sermon and others leading in prayer and sacred song. 

As these Lutheran settlements and families increased, these 
faithful people became very anxious for the coming of Lutheran 
pastors who could lead them in worship, instruct their children and 
administer the sacraments. For this they prayed ardently and 
finally made application to the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, then 
the only synod of our church in existence, and their plea was heard. 
As the first pioneer pastors were sent westward over the Alleghe- 
nies, the synod furnished them with Bibles, hymn books, liturgies 
and catechisms and followed them with earnest prayers. Of this 
world’s money and goods these pioneers had little or none, but they 
went in faith and God did not fail them. 

It is said, and the claim has ‘good historical support, that Rev. 
John Stough (or Stauch), was the first ordained Lutheran minis- 
ter to cross the Allegheny Mountains and to preach the Gospel in 
Ohio, coming into Jefferson county in 1804 and organizing the 
Good Hope Church, which was the first congregation of our church 
formed in this state. The next year, in 1805, he went into Colum- 
biana County where a second congregation was gathered, either in 
1805 or 1806, at New Springfield. The claim is made with con- 
siderable support that the first Lutheran church formed in this 
state was “‘Stettler’s Church” in Montgomery County in 1803, or- 
ganized by a Reformed church minister. However, we do not 
have conclusive documentary proof. About 1805 Rev. George 
Forster came into Fairfield County to minister to the Lutheran 
settlers there and, shortly afterward, there appeared in Mont- 
gomery County and adjacent territory Revs. Mann, Simon, Mark- 
ert and the three Henkels, including the noted Paul Henkel. Rev. 
Carpenter organized the Hopeful Church, Boone County, Ken- 
tucky, in 1806. Others followed until by 1812 there were a dozen 
or more Lutheran pastors itinerating and ministering throughout 
‘Ohio. 

The first gathering of Lutheran ministers west of the Alle- 
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ghenies was a conference held in Stecher’s Church, in Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, in the spring of 1808. The traditional re- 
port is that it consisted of eight ministers and several lay delegates, 
but that only two of the ministers were ordained, namely, John 
Michael Steck and ‘‘Father” Stough. These conferences continued 
from time to time until the first definite organization of the “Special 
Conference of Lutheran Ministers in-Ohio” was formed in 1812, 
on October 17. . Finally, in the autumn of 1817, at the close of 
their annual meeting at New Philadelphia, under the shadows of 
the trees on the banks of the Tuscarawas River, the ministers pres- 
ent declared themselves ‘““The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Ohio 
and Adjacent States”, and effected a preliminary organization. A 
year later, in 1818, at Somerset, Ohio, the organization of the 
synod was completed. 

This place, Somerset, and the date, 1818, are those usually ac- 
cepted as marking the definite beginning of the Synod of Ohio, the 
mother synod of the Lutheran church in the West. For a number 
of years it was known as the “German Joint Synod of Ohio’, and 
later as the “Joint Synod of Ohio”. This name came to be applied 
and afterward was regularly adopted because the synod was di- 
vided into eastern and western districts, the Ohio Canal being the 
dividing line. 

AN ENGLISH SYNOD 


At the convention of the Ohio Synod held at Lancaster, in the 
spring of 1836, permission was asked and granted to form an 
English synod within the bounds of the former. The English mem- 
bers of the synod effected their organization at the close of this 
convention by electing temporary officers, and then adjourned to 
hold their first regular convention in Somerset on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 6, of the same year, opening with the Communion service. On 
Monday morning at the opening of the session there were present 
four ordained pastors, James Manning, Annapolis, Ohio; Charles 
Henkel, Somerset; John B. Reck, Shanesville and Emanuel Green- 
wald, New Philadelphia, famous among these Lutheran pioneers, 
and five licensed candidates, nine in all. These were increased by 
the reception of Rev. George Leiter from the West Pennsylvania 
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Synod and the ordination of Revs. F. J. Ruth and Elihu Rathbun, 
while Rev. Solomon Ritz was licensed. Thus, at the close there 
were seven ordained pastors and five licentiates on the roll, (one of 
the latter being absent), twelve in all. The first officers chosen 
were James Manning, president; Emanuel Greenwald, secretary; 
Charles Henkel, treasurer. With these the East Ohio Synod be- 
gan its history, under the title at this time of “English Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Ohio and Adjacent States.” The incomplete 
parochial reports showed forty-five congregations and 1172 com- 
municant members. The following year, 1837, there were reported 
thirteen ministers, sixty-three congregations and 4,300 members. 

At the convention at Zanesville, in 1840, serious differences 
having arisen with the Joint Synod, the English Synod declared its 
independence of the former by a considerable majority. Several 
pastors, however, dissented from this action and formed a separate 
organization. The next year the synod took steps to unite with the 
General Synod and two years later, in 1843, the minutes of the 
General Synod note the reception of the English Synod of Ohio 
and the enrollment of its delegates, Rev. J. B. Reck and Judge D. 
Tulles. 

Before leaving these early years, we feel that a word of ap- 
preciation should be spoken concerning the men of those older days 
who wrought so mightily for many years for the upbuilding of our 
Lutheran church in Ohio. They were genuine pioneers, blazing 
trails for the church through that virgin spiritual wilderness. 
“They endured many hardships as “good soldiers of Jesus Christ’, 
riding scores of miles on horseback to their preaching places, often 
with scarcely a dollar in their saddle-bags ; braving stream and for- 
est and storm; burying the dead, solemnizing marriages, exhorting, 
baptizing, confirming, preaching. They were spiritually strong, 
rugged men, fearless in attacking sin, moved by fiery zeal for souls, 
willing to suffer privation of every sort for Christ’s sake. Some 
of them were scholarly men, others with not so much of the educa- 
tion of schools, but in their way they were giants, and our church 
owes them a lasting debt of gratitude. It is well, therefore, that 
we should pause for the purpose of giving thanks to the great Head 
of the Church for the men of God whom He raised up to do His 
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service in both those earlier and these later years” (Smith: History 
of East Ohio Synod, p. 34). 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


The seventh session of the synod at Washington, Ohio, in 
1842, was made historic by the initial step which resulted in the 
founding of Wittenberg College. It was resolved “to enter into 
the work of establishing a literary and theological institution.” 
The final outcome was the opening of Wittenberg College at 
Springfield in 1845, with Dr. Ezra Keller as the first president. 
Wittenberg, in whose wide usefulness and great expansion we re- 
joice, is the fruit of the faith of the fathers eighty-five years ago. 

Another forward step was taken in 1843, when the eighth con- 
vention of the synod met at Canton, by an action recommending 
the formation of a new synod in southwestern Ohio. The follow- 
ing year, August 31, 1844, it was resolved: “That the brethren re- 
siding in the southwestern part of the state, desirious of organizing 
a new synod, to cooperate with this synod in all our enterprises and 
to unite with the General Synod, be advised to organize as soon as 
convenient and requested to make the Constitution of the General 
Synod the model of their Constitution.” They were also recom- 
mended affectionately to invite all Lutheran ministers in the south- 
western part of Ohio to unite with them and that said meeting take 
place in Xenia on the Wednesday after the second Tuesday in Octo- 
ber. This resolution was duly carried into effect and the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Miami was accordingly organized in 
Xenia, October 16, 1844, with ten ministers and licentiates, of 
whom at least four were from the English Synod of Ohio. The 
Miami Synod at once became a district synod of the General Synod 
and elected directors for Wittenberg College. 

Three years later the Wittenberg Synod was organized. In 
1846 the first steps were taken for a second division of the synod 
on account of the wide extent of territory and the distances to be 
travelled, and a committee was appointed to report on the propriety 
and mode of a division. This committee reported at Washington- 
ville in 1847 and urged that the division of synod be effected as 
soon as possible. The boundary line was to commence at Cleveland, 
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running thence to Ashland, from there to Mt. Vernon and thence 
to Springfield and on to the Indiana line. After a full discussion 
favorable action was taken and at once the brethren from the 
northwestern part of the state withdrew to the home of Rev. 
George Leiter and there proceeded to organize the new body. This 
took place on June 8, 1847, by the election of Rev. Francis J. Ruth, 
president, and Rev. J. H. Hoffman, secretary. A constitution was 
adopted and steps were taken to unite with the General Synod. 
Rev. Joshua Crouse suggested “Wittenberg” as the name for the 
new body, in honor of Wittenberg College, and it was unanimously 
adopted. 

At a later time when the boundary lines were readjusted, the 
north and south division line between Richland and Ashland 
counties became the boundary between the East Ohio and Witten- 
berg synods while the southern boundary was moved further north 
leaving Clark and Champaign counties in the Miami Synod. How- 
ever, the First and Second churches in Springfield continued their 
membership in the Wittenberg Synod, but all the rest of the 
churches in this city were affiliated with the Miami Synod. 

When, in 1840, the English Synod declared its independence 
of the Joint Synod, several of the pastors declined to follow this 
action, withdrew and formed another English synod in connection 
with the Joint Synod; however, after several years this body ap- 
pears to have disbanded. Finally the desire for an English synod 
being strong in the Joint Synod, there was organized in 1857 the 
“English Evangelical Lutheran District Synod of Ohio and Ad- 
jacent States”, with Rev. C. Albrecht as the first president. This 
was the beginning of the District Synod of Ohio which formed one 
of the four merging bodies of our synod in 1920. This synod 
continued for several years in cordial relation to the Joint Synod, 
but, in 1867, separated from the latter and united as a constituent 
synod with the General Council at Fort Wayne, the latter having 
just been formed by the division of the General Synod. 


STEADY GROWTH 


The years which followed, the fifty-year period from 1870 to 
1920, were marked by a steady, permanent growth in all four 
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synods. There was a regular, normal growth in membership, not 
of the spasmodic kind, but that promoted by the well-tried princi- 
ples and methods of our Lutheran church. The influence of our 
church increased rapidly also as she became better known through- 
out the state. Especially these years were marked by a great de- 
velopment of missionary interest and service in our congregations, 
with the result that our Ohio field has given the church a worthy 
number of devoted missionaries of the Cross who have gone out to 
the foreign fields of the church. Among these, two stand out with 
special distinction, Dr. Morris Officer, who founded our Muhlen- 
berg mission in Liberia, Africa, and Dr. L. L. Uhl, who gave fifty 
years and more of most distinguished service in our India field, and 
who still lives to rejoice in the progress of the church he has loved 
so greatly. It is worthy of remark that both of these great serv- 
ants of the church were given by the same community, namely, 
Holmes county, in the territory of the former East Ohio Synod. 

Other noble men and women went out from among us to the 
foreign missionary field, notable among them being Rev. and Mrs. 
J. D. Simon, who gave up their lives in Africa for Christ and his 
cause, Miss Katherine Fahs, now retired, and Dr. Mary Baer, now 
in India, while today a splendid group of younger missionaries is 
serving the church in our various mission fields abroad. Nor has 
the home mission work in Ohio been neglected, but during the 
period in question many new mission points were opened in our 
state by the four synods and these have been growing in strength 
and usefulness. 


WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 


One of the notable achievements of this period was the inau- - 
guration of organized women’s missionary work in our synods. 
This work had its beginning in the General Synod in the middle 
seventies at Tipton, lowa, and the idea spread rapidly. At the’ 
convention of the East Ohio Synod at Orrville, in 1877, a special 
committee with Rev. S. P. Kiefer as chairman, was appointed to 
take measures looking to the organization of the women’s work for 
missions. At the convention of 1878, at Wooster, Rev. Mr. Kiefer 
reported that progress was being made and that nine women’s mis- 
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sionary societies had been formed in the synod. This movement 
bore fruit in 1879 in the permanent organization of the Women’s 
Home and Foreign Missionary Society, auxiliary to the East Ohio 
Synod, November 15, at Canton. The Miami Synod was at work 
also and, a month earlier, in October 1879, The Women’s. Home 
and Foreign Missionary Society of this synod was organized. The 
next year, 1880, the women of the Wittenberg Synod effected a 
similar organization with Mrs. S. F. Breckenridge as president. 
In 1901, May 29, the Women’s Synodical Missionary Society of 
the District Synod of Ohio was formed. From these beginnings 
the splendid missionary work of the women of our Ohio churches 
has developed. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Coming now to the story of the last ten years, it was in No- 
vember, 1918, that a notable forward step was taken in the develop- 
ment of American Lutheranism, namely, the merger of the General 
Synod, the General Council and the United Synod in the South. For 
some time sentiment had been crystallizing toward this end and 
finally the happy consummation came to pass on the above date in 
the city of New York and the United Lutheran Church in America 
came into existence. Very promptly in the newly formed church 
the task was approached of co-ordinating and consolidating the 
varied interests, boards and constituent synods in order to eliminate 
overlapping and waste of energy and to promote the greatest effi- 
ciency and usefulness of every unit and agency of the church. The 
need for action in-this direction was promptly recognized in the four 
constituent synods in the state of Ohio, now members of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

At the suggestion of President Knubel of the newly formed 
body, a conference of the presidents of the four district synods in 
Ohio was called and it was held February 3, 1919, in St. Luke’s 
Church, Mansfield, having for its object the consideration of the 
problems and work of these bodies and particularly their merger. 
This question was thoroughly discussed and later was taken up for 
further study by a special joint committee whose members were 
appointed by the presidents of the four district bodies. This com- 
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mittee agreed to recommend the merging of the synods and also 
agreed upon a general plan; however, when their proposals were 
presented at the fall conventions a wide divergence of opinion was 
discovered. While there was general agreement that the merger 
was desirable and that old boundary lines should be forgotten, some 
desired a division of the state into two synods,.others favored three 
and still others favored the creation of one large synod covering 
the entire state. The joint committee continued work upon the 
problem through the remainder of 1919 and into 1920, until the 
growing sentiment and judgment of the members of the synods 
settled more and more upon the proposal for one state organization. 
The District Synod, the Miami Synod and the Wittenberg Synod 
voted for this decision of the question, and finally, the East Ohio 
Synod, which had held out for three synodical units, yielded at its 
convention in October, and voted favorably to one state body. 

In the meantime during the summer, at the instance of the 
Joint Merger Committee, the four synodical presidents appointed a 
Joint Committee on Ways and Means, which took up the study of 
the details of the contemplated merger and of a constitution for the 
proposed new body. Immediately after the final favorable action 
by all the synods, this committee and the synodical officers issued a 
call for a special convention to complete the merger to be held in 
Springfield on November 3 and 4, 1920. On the afternoon of No- 
vember 3, the four bodies held their final meetings in preparation 
for the union. In the evening in the Fourth Lutheran Church, all 
met together for the first time for the solemn celebration of the 
Holy Communion which was administered by the presidents of the 
four merging bodies, Rev. W. H. Shepfer, of the District Synod 
of Ohio, Rev. W. C. Laughbaum, of the Wittenberg Synod, Rev. 
T. Bruce Birch, Ph.D., D.D., of the Miami Synod, and Rev. H. C. 
Brillhart, of the East Ohio Synod. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. Geo. W. Sandt, D.D., editor-in-chief of The Lutheran. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SYNOD OF OHIO 


On Thursday, the next day, November 4, 1920, the merger of 
the four uniting bodies was consummated and the Synod of Ohio 
was formed and at once organized. The convention was called 
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to order by the chairman of the Joint Committee on Ways and 
Means, Prof. L. H. Larimer, D.D., and a temporary organization 
was effected. The various necessary steps in the merger were 
taken in order and the constitution reported by the committee was 
adopted. This constitution provided for the full doctrinal basis in 
harmony with that of the United Lutheran Church in America and 
provided the form for the permanent organization and work of the 
new synod. In accordance with its provisions the election of per- 
manent officers was entered into and it resulted in the choice of 
Rev. Paul W. Koller, D.D., president, Rev. J. S. Herold, D.D., 
secretary, Mr. A. W. Ulrici, statistical secretary and Mr. Jos. W. 
Kahler, treasurer. The last two, by successive re-elections, are 
still filling the offices to which they were chosen ten years ago. A 
notable and honorable record is that of Treasurer J. W. Kahler, 
who, for fifty years, has served the church in the office of treasurer 
in the Miami Synod and the Synod of Ohio, with conspicuous 
efficiency and fidelity. When the merger occurred, he was simply 
promoted from his office in the former synod to the same office in 
the new. Mr. Ulrici, also, has rendered long and efficient service 
as statistical secretary in the same synods for thirty-five years. 
The new synod was divided into four conferences, the Eastern, 
Central, Western and Southern. The combined reports at the 
merger convention in 1920 showed 196 clerical members, 284 con- 
gregations, 52,383 confirmed members, total benevolence $243,677, 
grand total of expenditures $988,975. Two new congregations 
had the distinction of being received at this time, St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church of Franklin, Ohio, and Stettler’s Lutheran Church 
of Miami Township, Montgomery County. The convention closed 
with a largely attended banquet given to the synod by the Witten- 
berg College authorities, in the Memorial Hall of the city of 
Springfield. It was an occasion of joy and congratulations and 
good will, along with devout thanksgiving and praise to God for 
his manifest blessing and guidance in bringing to pass the fulfill- 
ment of the hopes and prayers of many of our Lutheran church- 
men of Ohio. Shortly after the synodical merger, the women’s 
missionary societies of the state completed their merger into one 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of Ohio. ‘This was in 
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January, 1921. This year we are proud of the fact that a daugh- 
ter of the Synod of Ohio, Miss Flora Prince, was elected president 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. 


A DECADE OF PROGRESS 


It remains for us to review the events and the progress of the 
last ten years. It soon became apparent that some changes in the 
Constitution and organization of the synod were desirable; par- 
ticularly, the conviction rapidly developed that there should be a 
salaried, full-time president inasmuch as the large, state-wide body 
provided so much business and work as to require the full attention 
of the executive officer. Consequently, the Executive Board came 
to the convention in the fall of 1921 with a recommendation that — 
the Constitution should be so amended as to provide for a full- 
time president. This action was taken and President Paul W. 
Koller, D.D., was elected for a term of four years under the new 
order. This was generally felt to be a decided step forward, mak- 
ing for better work for the church and a closer coordination of the 
synodical activities. Meanwhile two missionary superintendents 
had been appointed by the Executive Board, Dr. J. S. Heroid, and 
Dr. Conrad Huber, the former for the Southern and Western 
conferences, and the latter for the Eastern and Central conferences. 

In this year, 1921, the Wittenberg Appeal was made through- 
out the territory which supports our great institution at Spring- 
field, for the amount of $1,500,000. The effort was successful 
and to this happy result this synod contributed largely by its loyal 
and effective support. In 1925, the Wittenberg ‘Clean-up Cam- 
paign’”’ was carried through in order to complete the work of the 
Appeal made in 1921. The General Education Board had agreed 
to give the college the sum of $233,333 on condition that the addi- 
tional sum of $466,667 be added to the endowment by May 1, 1925. 
This goal was successfully achieved and in due time the money 
from the General Education Board was paid, with the result that 
there was great rejoicing among all the friends of Wittenberg. 
The Synod of Ohio, by reason of its strength, was the largest con- 
tributor to this successful outcome. In 1929, the Physical Educa- 
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tion Building was erected and it was opened in February of this 
year. During this decade Wittenberg has made extraordinary 
progress and enlargement in number of courses, in number of stu- 
dents, in equipment and in financial standing, for which great credit 
is due to the leadership of President Rees Edgar Tulloss, D.D. By 
the last reports, Wittenberg has an endowment of $1,703,155 and 
total assets of $3,820,096. 

The Oesterlen Orphans’ Home at Springfield, is an institution 
of mercy which received the hearty support of our synod. In 
1925, a large, new building was dedicated providing greatly in- 
creased accommodations. Ninety-two children are now cared for 
by the Oesterlen Home. It is worthy of record that Rev. S. E. 
Greenawalt, D.D., who was largely instrumental in securing the 
founding of this institution, has the honorable record of having 
served continuously for twenty-seven years as the president of the 
Board of Trustees and the directing head of the home. Another 
institution of mercy upon our territory and in which the Synod of 
Ohio is interested is the Feghtly Lutheran Home for Aged Women, 
at Tippecanoe City. It is not large, but it cares beautifully for 
some of the faithful women of our congregations who are now 
living in life’s quiet evening, waiting for the Lord to call them 
home. 

Going back to the year 1921, another important action of the 
convention of synod was the decision to inaugurate as a synodical 
institution a Summer School of Missions and Church Work at 
Lakeside in July, 1922. Careful preparations were made by the 
synodical leaders and the first United Lutheran Summer School 
was held at Lakeside in 1922 as planned. It was quite successful 
and as a result the summer school has been continued with increas- 
ing interest and wider usefulness in providing inspiration and dis- 
seminating information concerning the varied functions of our 
United Lutheran Church. Many enjoy its sessions every year and 
are profited by them. 

At the convention of 1928, Rev. Paul W. Koller, D.D., who 
had been re-elected president of the synod in 1925, offered his resig- 
nation in order to accept the call to become Executive Secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran Church. 
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Dr. Koller had endeared himself to the entire synod by his kindli- 
ness of spirit, his fairness toward all and by his untiring devotion 
to the highest interests of the church, and it was with great regret 
that his resignation was accepted. However, a worthy successor 
in the presidency was found in the person of Rev. Joseph Sittler, 
D.D., who now fills the high office so acceptably. 

In this same year the campaign was made in the United Lu- 
theran Church in America for $4,000,000 for Ministerial Pensions. 
Our synod’s quota was $333,333. The result of the campaign in 
our state was the pledging of $344,333, most of which has been 
paid by this time. The Synod of Ohio has always responded 
loyally to the appeals of the church. 

The roll and parochial report of the synod for 1929 show 238 
clerical members, of whom 179 were pastors in charge of parishes, 
283 congregations, 57,204 confirmed members, of whom 48,103 
were communing members, a total benevolence of $422,261, ($200,- 
000 greater than in 1920), and a grand total of all expenditures of 
$1,617,190. This year, 1930, the clerical roll numbers 243 and the 
parochial report shows 281 congregations, 48,304 communing 
members, 56,567 confirmed members, a total benevolence of $352,- 
013, and a grand total of $1,498,978. There has been a net gain 
of over 4,000 confirmed members during the decade while the gifts 
to benevolence have shown a most gratifying increase. It is a 
matter of interest that there are but sixteen pastors serving in the 
same parishes as ten years ago and that there are ninety-seven on 
the roll now of those who were on the roll at the beginning of the 
Synod of Ohio. It is also worthy of note that several of our pas- 
tors have had unusually long periods of service in their parishes, 
namely, Rev. Chas. B. Etter, D.D., who has been pastor of Grace 
Church, Wadsworth, for thirty-five years, Rev. Arthur H. Smith, 
D.D., who has served as pastor of Trinity Church, Ashland, for 
over thirty-five years in his two pastorates there, Rev. M. L. Wag- 
ner, D.D., who has been pastor continuously of St. John’s Church, 
Dayton, for twenty-seven years, and Rev. E. W. Simon, D.D., who 
was pastor of Trinity Church, Akron, for twenty-six years, be- 
coming pastor emeritus last year. 

Since the merger of the four synods into one on November 4, 
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1920, forty ministers have been taken away by death and they form 
a noble roll of honor. The first death occurred just a month after 
the formation of the new body in December, when Rev. Charles G. 
Heckert, D.D., was called home. Dr. Heckert had been for years 
the beloved and honored president of Wittenberg College until he 
resigned on account of ill health the previous June. From 1921 to 
1923 several other useful and prominent leaders of the Ohio church 
were called away, among them Dr. Conrad Huber, missionary 
superintendent of the Eastern and Central conferences and widely 
known and beloved, who was killed by an accident; Revs. G. W. 
Mechling, D.D., and A. F. Siebert, D.D., long among the leaders 
in the District Synod; Rev. David H. Bauslin, D.D., dean for many 
years of Hamma Divinity School, superbly able and held in high 
honor by the entire church; and the brilliant and versatile Prof. V. 
G. A. Tressler, D.D., who had succeeded Dr. Bauslin as dean of the 
seminary. The loss of all these men was felt keenly in the councils 
of the church. During these years many other good and faithful 
ministers of Christ have been called away and have been greatly 
missed in our synod. We may well pray that we may be kept as 
true to the faith and as devoted in the service of our Lord and our 
Christ as these beloved brethren who have gone before. 

Before we close this record, it should be said that the Synod of 
Ohio has developed a deep interest in many practical activities 
which make for the welfare of the church, the salvation of souls 
and the building up of Christian life and character. It has shown 
an enlarging interest in work for boys and Camp Luboca has been 
established each summer-near Lakeside and has proved of great 
help and inspiration to many boys. The synod has given much at- 
tention to the work of Ministerial Education and has encouraged 
and assisted a large group of splendid young men to enter our Lu- 
theran ministry. The synod has been especially interested in the 
development of our own home mission field in our state and has 
started a number of new missions in strategic centers while it has 
assisted older ones and many rural parishes which needed help. 
The work of church extension also has been fostered vigorously 
and wisely. Nor has the synod failed to give its fullest support to 
the great enterprise of foreign missions and the activities of our 
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United Lutheran Church in evangelization in our productive mis- 
sion fields abroad. And fundamental to all these enterprises, our 
synod has been seriously and prayerfully concerned for the progress 
of the spirit of evangelism in our churches. The committee in 
charge has been active and has promoted numerous institutes of 
evangelism throughout the state and has stimulated the churches 
by its helpful suggestions and-plans.- The spiritual fruit has been 
seen in souls saved, church members awakened to new spiritual life 
and congregations aroused to more consecrated service. The 
Synod of Ohio has been true to our Lutheran principles and prac- 
tices, it has earnestly fostered catechization and the Christian in- 
struction of the young and has ever kept in view the one supreme 
mission of the Christian church and of our own Lutheran church, 
that of proclaiming Jesus Christ as our one divine Lord and Savior 
and of winning souls to a living faith in him and to a devoted 
discipleship. 

And now, on this tenth anniversary, we have reason to re- 
joice and to give praise and thanksgiving to God for the spirit of 
unbroken harmony which has prevailed in the Synod of Ohio, for 
the evident blessing of God and the presence of his Holy Spirit in 
our councils, for the steady progress made in gifts and service and 
in evangelism and for our unity in faith, ever loyal to the Gospel 
which centers in Christ and his cross. And we pray that in the 
years before us, guided by the spirit of humility and faith and sac- 
rifice, the Synod of Ohio and our Lutheran churches therein may 
faithfully follow our Christ to yet greater spiritual achievement 
and blessing. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
CREDO ECCLESIAM!' 


An interesting “Festgabe” lies before us in the large octavo volume, 
Credo Ecclesiam, that has been written in honor of the seventieth birthday of 
Dr. William Zoellner, Generalsuperintendenten of Westfalen. Bearing the 
dedicatory inscription, “In Memoriam Confessionis Augustanae”, it is unique 
among volumes of this sort in that all of its twenty-three articles centre around 
the church and discuss the most varied phases of the life and work of the 
church. The impulse that has led to the production of this collection of 
essays is stated by Sasse, who, in commenting on Vilmar’s favorite idea that 
the doctrine of the church was something that still remained to be fully 
developed and which had not been fully considered either by Rome or the 
Reformation, says, “The movement towards the church, which, here and 
there began to make itself powerfully felt in the middle third of the previous 
century, has today become a world movement” (p. 296). 

With the number of different essays here included it is inevitable that 
there should be many views from which we would rather strongly dissent ; but 
the fundamental tendency of the collection must commend itself to every 
Lutheran. It is a recognition of the CHURCH as a great visible-invisible 
unity ; as something different from a mere human fellowship or worldly cor- 
poration; as a divine institution in which God dwells and which cannot be 
allowed to degenerate into a mere conglomerate of various societies. 

Here we have a deep sense of historic continuity that causes one of the 
writers (Rosenstock) to complain, and we believe rightly, about the prevailing 
lack of historic consciousness. “Society,” he says, “seems to have amputated 
men’s memories. By painful efforts an historical consciousness is artificially 
imparted to modern men through books, but by themselves they do not possess 
it.. By tomorrow, yesterday and the day before are already forgotten” (p. 
170). 

Out of the consciousness of the true place and mission of the church that 
has been awakened by a real historic perspective arises a protest against the 
false democracy, that, as an exaggerated congregationalism, so often reverses 
the pattern designed by God. ‘The preaching office,” says Schoffel, “does 
not give to its bearer the unrestricted liberty to proclaim the religious convic- 


1 Festgabe zub siebenzigsten Geburtstage, etc., D. Wilhelm Zoellner, by Paul Blau, 
Ludwig Diitemeyer, Hans Ehrenberg, Paul Erfurth, Ludwig Ihmels, Hans Lauerer, 
Hans Jonas Linskog, Johannes Miiller-Schwefe, Eugen Rosenstock, Hermann Sasse, 
Horst Schirmacher, Simon SchOffel, Jan Rudolph Slotemaker de Bruine, Erich Stange, 
Karl Winter, Otto Zanker. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1930. xvi + 415 pages. RM 
16 bd. 18. i 
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tions he may have formed in any way. The idea of an absolute liberty of 
preaching within the church is unevangelical. Neither the duty of veracity 
nor the right of conscience can be urged in support of such freedom, for the 
office is not delegated to a personality so that it may function according to its 
own individual nature, but it is entrusted to a man that he may bear witness 
to the work God has done in Christ, and no one has a right to widen its scope 
nor to break through these restrictions to suit his own fancy” (p. 209). “A 
strong consciousness of leadership belongs to it (thepreaching office). The 
tendency sometimes manifested to make the laity administrators of the congre- 
gation and to relegate the preacher to the place of a public speaker, who holds 
his lectures in the pulpit and perhaps in society meetings, while for the rest he 
must await the decisions of others concerning the policies of the congregations, 
is a perversion. That is inverting the whole situation, for the leadership of 
the congregation must remain with the preaching office which was established 
for that purpose” (p. 212). 

Another of the writers (Miiller-Schwefe) thinks that some of the great- 
est practical difficulties of the church, which have most obstructed its progress 
and prevented it from accomplishing its mission as it ought, have grown out 
of an exclusively “lay” control, which finally became a governmental tyranny. 
“Today we can only regard it as a calamity that because of the lack of bishops 
at the time of the Reformation the guidance of the church passed into the 
hands of the princes and their governments. Out of this situation grew a 
new Babylonian Captivity of the church” (p. 227). 

There is rich food for thought in many incidental questions that meet us 
in the course of these discussions. There is some good liturgical material, 
marred, however, on occasion, by a modern liturgical sentimentality that shows 
anything except an historical sense. There is a fine discussion by Schirmacher 
of the significance of the imprecatory psalms and similar portions of the Old 
Testament, while the ideas advanced by Miiller-Schwefe concerning evan- 
gelical brotherhoods are worthy of thoughtful consideration. The whole 
collection of essays merits careful reading in this day of chaotic thinking. 

Joun C. Mattes 


A NEW EVALUATION OF THE WORK OF MARSILIO FICINO+ 


Hitherto Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499), the soul and center of the Platonic | 
Academy founded in Florence by Cosimo di Medici, has been considered pri- 
marily a Platonic philosopher of the Renaissance. In this solid and illumi- 
nating book the author, now Professor of Church History in the University of 
Dorpat, shows convincingly that the work of Ficino must in reality be evalu- 
ated as theology and apologetics. It was Ficino’s chief intention to establish 


1 Die Mystik des Marsilio Ficino. By Lic. Walter Dress. Berlin und Leipzig: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1929, xi + 216 pages. RM. 15 bd. 16.50. 
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and defend the truth and reasonableness of Christianity, and to do this with- 
out deviating from the doctrines of the church. His system, however, is not, 
as commonly assumed, merely a restored Platonism or Neoplatonism. Ficino 
introduces a new conception, born of the spirit of the Renaissance. The idea 
of the dignity of human personality, of man’s immortality and divinity, marks 
the basis of his thought. Man is the central, most valuable, most indispensable 
part of the universe, the microcosm reflecting within himself the entire macro- 
cosm, plant, animal, heros, angel, God. He is the Vicarius Dei, Deus in 
terris. Ficino’s swstem is thus constructed sub specie animae and can best be 
characterized as anthropocentric idealism. Religion is a function of man 
which gives him the assurance and enjoyment of his immortality and of God; 
through it the soul recognizes and expresses its own inestimable dignity. The 
cult of the soul is the cult of God himself. Religion is an instinct common 
and natural to all men, impelling them to the worship of God and to the hope 
of eternal life. Forms and ideas may vary, it is enough that God is always 
and everywhere worshipped. And perhaps the variety of cults is intended 
as a special adornment of the cosmos. That Christianity is the supreme re- 
ligion is attested by the fact that it has produced a greater number of peared 
and holy men than any other cult. 

Christ is viewed by Ficino primarily as the perfect teacher of the perfect 
life, the idea and exemplar of virtue, a living book sent down from heaven. 
And since an indubitably perfect doctrine can only come from God and an 
example can inspire men to following it only when they see that he who lives 
the perfect life is a man like unto them, Christ must be both God and man. 
The purpose and goal of the incarnation is man’s ultimate deification. Sin, 
whether committed from ignorance or too great a love for the body or from 
a too little or too great a confidence in immortality or the Divine Goodness, is 
natural and always excusable. How can one live in this dark world, in this 
abode of death and malignity, without sinning, i. e. going astray? For our 
purification God has instituted various grades of punishment, and a super- 
abundance of rewards awaits him who has found his way through. The con- 
cept of “grace” has practically evaporated. Man can and must turn to God 
out of his own strength and through a free act of the will: herein alone he 
feels the full fruition of God. 

The last work of Ficino is a commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
I-V, 12. As the author shows by a careful and detailed analysis, it is neither 
an original study of Paul, being largely dependent on the Commentary on 
Romans by Thomas Aquinas, nor does it mark the awakening of a Christian 
piety free from ecclesiastical influences. Ficino was altogether unable to un- 
derstand the teaching of the apostle on the righteousness and grace of God. 

The chasm between the piety of the Renaissance as exhibited in Ficino’s 
glorification of man and the faith of the Reformation as expressed in Luther’s 
consciousness of man’s utter sinfulness, impotence, and unworthiness before 
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God and hence of his absolute dependence on the Divine Grace is indeed very 
deep. 
Kari Joser Grimm 


THE SEARCH FOR A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE* 


The author of The Enduring Quest, who happens to be the head of the 
department of Philosophy and Psychology of the-College of the City of New 
York, belongs to a new school of philosophical thinkers who are adjusting 
philosophical principles to the findings of the newer science. Chiefly through 
the activities of the physicists, the last twenty-five years have witnessed a 
shift from a gross materialism to the idea of a lively, energized, and working 
universe. Out of this is arising a certain spiritual or spiritualizing note in both 
science and philosophy. In line with this newer note the author is trying to 
bring a new optimism out of the pessimism of a former age. He is searching 
for reality, and, as his subtitle states, for a philosophy by which we can live. 

He begins with the necessary re-orientation and builds his thought logic- 
ally. Our source and origin is nature, not God. As the organic emerged 
from the inorganic, the psychic then emerging from the organic through 
emergent evolution, so will man proceed on his new way through the psy- 
chologically emergent to higher levels and higher integrations. Evolution 
will henceforth verge into ad-volution, a turning toward something pre- 
visioned. A meaningless universe will take on meaning, and in place of a pes- 
simistic futility there will arise the goal of a greater humanity through the 
realization of newer possibilities and the striving for higher integrations. 

To him, the great elementals of reality are the True, the Beautiful and 
the Good. But it does not end here. Possibility also is reality. And reality 
has fluidity ; it cannot be confined to the merely static. The significant reality 
is Order—relatedness, coherence, a harmonious integration. The philosoph- 
ical test of Reality is the pragmatic test of Actability. “Reality is what can 
be acted out, and the way to find it is to act it out.” 

As one reads one jots down the notation: “Will he go so far as to include 
a personal God in the reality around us? Or to include faith in God in the 
self-integrating process? Just how will he do it—if he does?” He does not! 
He is a convinced naturalist and believes in that “intrinsic oneness of the 
world” which excludes any supernatural. Former ideas of God are definitely 
“out”. On the basis of emergent evolution and the progress of man, and on 
the basis of possibility as Reality with the fluid character of Reality, the only 
reality which God can have is the upthrust or power of self-augmentation in 


” 


1 The Enduring Quest—A Search for a Philosophy of Life. By H. A. Overstreet. 
New York: W. W. Norton Company, 1931. 283 pages. $3.00. 

Science and First Principles. By F. C. S. Northrop, Associate Professor of 
Philosophy at Yale University. xiv + 292 pages. Index and chapter bibliographies. 
Macmillan Co., 1931. $3.00. 
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nature. God is not mind or personality but an “élan”, a quickening, vitalizing 
cosmic life, the life in which we live and which lives in us, a process of vital, 
creative integration. 

On this basis “we can dimly perceive the outlines of the new philosophy 
of life that is doubtless to animate the coming decades of the century. The 
most powerful and the most meaningful fact to us nowadays is the process of 
transforming the possibilities of existence into new realities.” But it is not 
new. On this basis we have Lucretius, Spinoza, Bergson, John Fiske and 
hosts of others resurrected and fused in different forms of vital or cosmic 
consciousness but neither purged nor glorified! If this pictures correctly the 
outlines of the new philosophy of life which is to animate the coming decades 
it is well for the church to know it at the outset. And he spells “God” with a 
capital “G”’! 


Science and First Principles by F. C. S. Northrop is an effort to build 
a system of metaphysics strictly within the physical theory of nature. The 
thesis is that the physical theory of nature, on the basis of scientific evidence, 
is inescapable, and that under certain conditions it is able to account for the 
foundations of all existence and experience. 

The author shows the failure of the mathematical and functional theories 
from the days of the ancient Greeks and gives short shrift to the modern 
mathematical theory of Eddington. To Whitehead’s modern functional 
theory of nature he gives due credit but maintains, on the basis of the primacy 
of relativity physics, that the functional theory must be changed and amended. 
The traditional physical theory of nature must be amended also. 

He proceeds to do the amending by superimposing a macroscopic atom 
over and around the microscopic atoms to organize them, unify them, rebuild 
their entropies, and keep them from running riot. The “something other” 
which must exist for the purpose of maintaining the order of nature as a 
whole must be physical, and physical only; it must congest and surround all 
the microscopic atoms of the whole of nature or they would be crowded out 
into some other referent for their motion; and third, it must be an atom rather 
than a compound substance. It is “spherical in shape and hollow in its in- 
terior except for its inner field.””. By atom he means “the last indivisible sub- 
stance as used in its original philosophical meaning, identified with the electron 
rather than with the chemical element in current scientific theory.” It is a 
simple substance not made up of parts. It produces its effect by no mysteri- 
ous or changing activity, but by keeping its properties fixed and being merely 
what it is. 

The author leads his theory of the macroscopic atom through quantum 
and wave mechanics by the principle of polarity, the one against the many. 
He applies it also to the living organism. The added macroscopic atom con- 
gests the atomic entities of nature and thus maintains the constancy of the 
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average density of nature. Life is not a mere accidental by-product of the 
motion of nothing but the microscopic particles; the process requires stability 
and an organizer. “Life is a physico-chemical system calling for a kinetic 
atomic theory” and the addition of the macroscopic atom furnishes the or- 
ganizing and stabilizing factor. “The macroscopic atom insures that there is 
a basic principle in nature inducing organization and providing spontaneously 
for the organization of new forms.” 

Man, too, comes under the same category because “man is one of na- 
ture’s products. The raw materials of human nature find their basis in the 
microscopic atomic principle of our theory.” In the spherically formed 
macroscopic atom “‘we have a form which is a cause of the order of nature 
and the intelligence of man.’’ Man’s rationality is insured through the macro- 
scopic atom because “there is a basic principle imposing form and reason upon 
things.” 

Consciousness, the possibility of knowledge, and the psychical, squeeze in 
through what the reviewer would consider a very narrow crack and perch on 
a narrow margin. The atoms are endowed with consciousness. The author 
tries to define specifically what he means by this, lest fallacious reading and 
thinking carry consciousness back into the electron! “The psychical is bare, 
indeterminate experienced quality. By subtracting from observed nature that 
which remains after the physical and formal properties of the atoms have 
made their full contribution, we discover the specific nature of the psychical. 
Thus the psychical nature of an atom can be known only by being the atom in 
question.’ Thus, in plain words, one can know the psychic nature of an atom 
only if one is that atom! The content of consciousness is “the determinate- 
ness added by the physical and formal properties of the atomic nature.” Since 
the psychical is a quality or property of the atom there can be no such thing 
as a separate mind or soul. It is not needed. 

Nor is there a personal God. He is not needed either. Aristotle’s “un- 
moved mover” comes near enough with some adaptations. The god of the 
macroscopic atomic theory is the macroscopic atom. For there can be no 
such thing as disembodied form; the nature of anything is determined by its 
properties and of course all properties are the properties of something physical 
whether it be force, matter, motion or what have you. The universe is physi- 
cal and finite and—eternal! Creation can mean nothing other than the re- 
arrangement of eternal microscopic particles into systems. The author stands 
flatly against any absolute of whatever kind and would resent the term “the 
absolute atom” as heartily as he condemns the discredited false absolutes of 
the past. Hence his macroscopic atom is not absolute. In fact he finally 
ends with two gods instead of one and calls them such. God No. 1 is the 
macroscopic atom, a simple perfect substance; god No. 2 is the macroscopic 
unity of nature as a whole and is a complex substance. God No. 2 has its 
source in god No. 1 but certainly must be the result of the synthesis of the 
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interactions and inter-relatedness between god No. 1. and the microscopic 
atoms. 

In the judgment of the reviewer the book is weak at various points. 
First, in its superimposed macroscopic atom, which is hypothesized primarily 
as a referent for relativity physics and later has all these marvellously divine 
attributes loaded upon it. Despite the logical reasoning this sounds forced 
and artificial. It is too near akin to a new supreme monad set up at the de- 
mand of a new shift in physical theory through Einstein’s relativity and refer- 
ence frames, and then discovered to come in handy to do a lot of other super- 
vising and unifying. Second, the book is weak in its philosophy of the or- 
ganism. Temporal biological processes may in the end be founded upon 
physical first principles but it still remains a question whether the physical 
macroscopic organizer and unifier supplied by this theory is all that is needed. 
Third, the narrow marginal shelf on which consciousness and the psychical 
rest is so exceedingly narrow that one fears consciousness may be pushed off 
at any time and drop into some bottomless pit. Consciousness and sensation 
have always had a hard time maintaining themselves in materialistic schemes ; 
and although the author denies stoutly that he is a materialist, and grants the 
psychical as many reality rights as the physical and formal, the psychical in 
this system receives a poorly defined remainder like some Oliver Twist or 
Orphan Annie. 

But as a search for that elusive “something other” which stands in the 
universe as a controlling and organizing principle it indicates what the pure 
naturalist will produce when he searches on the basis of a particular theory 
for a physical principle within nature itself which shall act with such power 
and in such capacity. As such an effort it is well to know it, but it is in- 
adequate—as naturalistic theories have a tendency to be. Within relativity 
physics, quantum and wave mechanics, and thermo-dynamics it may have much 
value; this reviewer is not sufficiently qualified as an Einsteinian to judge. 
But when the author tries to cover the living organism, man, the psychical, 
ethics, esthetics, religion and the foundation of experience he is overreaching 
himself. Man, in his consistencies and inconsistencies, in his rationality and 
partial rationalities, is more than an arena for the antithetical interplay of 
atomic polarity, even though he himself is atom and atomized and at least 
partly umpires the game; and he is more than a shuttlecock between fate and 
freedom, though again as a local atomic system he is doing part of the bat- 
ting. Monism and pantheism this author avoids; materialism he denies; 
theism and idealism he detests. Metaphysically it leaves much to be desired. 
Theologically it is the enthronement, if not the religious deification, of a prin- 
ciple. In this case it happens to be, not the deification of the macroscopic 
atom, but the enthronement of the principle of synthesis. 

CaRROLL J. ROCKEY 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


If it were put to me to name offhand the books in philosophy of recent 
reading which have given the greatest personal pleasure and profit, I would 
unhesitatingly bear testimony to the volumes edited by G. P. Adams and W. 
P. Montague under the title Contemporary American Philosophy. Thirty- 
four contemporary American philosophers here lay bare in personal state- 
ments their philosophical autobiography, each in his own inimitable way giv- 
ing confession of how he came to believe what he believes and the influences 
along the way. atti 

There is George Herbert Palmer (to whom the essays are affectionately 
dedicated), dean of them all, who unfolds his inner life, recounting his eighty 
and nine years, telling how a single mishap changed the course of his entire 
career, confessing that within remembrance he has not known what it means to 
sleep a whole night through, with headaches almost continuous up to his 
fortieth year, encumbered with shyness—and yet who rose to sit in the midst 
of that classic Harvard circle with an only William James, a Royce, a Mun- 
sterberg, a Santayana, and who may now point to this and that one among the 
illustrious in philosophy as once among his pupils. 

There is John Dewey who (may it not be spoken too loudly!) confesses 
that once-upon-a-time he sat with an almost unconscious sense of satisfaction 
in the candlelight of a Hegelian monism until the sunlight of Instrumentalism 
gradually dawned, and his mission in life was made real and secure. 

There is Wilbur Urban who crossed and recrossed the sea to mingle with 
the German mind in search of a way to make values respectable in philosophy 
and who, as I now write, is packing his axiological baggage in answer to an 
urgent call from Yale. There is James Bissett Pratt of Religious Conscious- 
ness fame who admits that he is still wondering about “what is” and trusts that 
his metaphysical child “dualism of process” will help to solve the Riddle of 
Reality. And there are Hocking, Lovejoy, Sellars, Perry, Rogers, major 
prophets, together with many minor prophets, telling little tales out of school. 

A crazy quilt of opinions, to be sure; yet, all noble spirits wrestling with 
questions that will not down. There is but one regret that steals over me: 
the vacant chairs in this collection. I should so much like to read “the story 
of my life” of some others whose stars shine illustriously in the contemporary 
sky. And so, at least one reader, hopes that a third volume will be added to 
make the picture complete. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


1 New York: The Macmillan Co., 1930. Vol. I, 441 pages; Vol. II, 438 pages; 
indices. $6.00 per volume. 
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PACIFISM IN THE MODERN WORLD! 


Various shades of the pacifist-spectrum, ranging from a militantly posi- 
tive policy of non-resistance to a winsomely negative way of quietism with 
equally divergent differences of definition as to content, teach one the lesson 
that the term pacifism (like the terms religious humanism, religious liberalism, 
and socialism) needs to be used with cautious discrimination. To ask, “What 
is the view of pacifism?” might be as appropriate as the query “What is the 
color of the spectrum?” The fact is that the definition comes only in the 
plural; the movement can be summed up only by a consideration of the vary- 
ing shades. 

In this cooperative volume some summary definitions appear. The editor 
suggests that pacifism is essentially a method of social change motivated by 
the dynamic power of good will. Bishop Paul Jones looks upon it an attitude 
towards social living which sees as valid only such methods as are conducive 
to cooperative action in the achievement of progressive integration. Rufus 
Jones sums it up by saying that it is a peace-making way of life. H.C. Engle- 
brecht seems to suggest that it is a humanitarian patriotism in which the world 
is our home, and country a place of activity. Most of the twenty contributors, 
however, do not attempt a definition. The essays suggest how the spirit of 
pacifism may reach out and touch certain questions of pressing interest and 
how that spirit is feasible in concrete application. 

The editor sketches the rise of the prophets and the development of 
organizations in the pacifist movement; a history which shows that in time of 
peace pacifism flourished and in time of war it became submerged. It is only 
a little over a hundred years ago since the first peace society was set up. Con- 
temporary pacifism is characterized by a positive, aggressive policy and a 
melioristic view of human nature; its present outlook is full of promise since 
the number of war-resisters is increasing the whole world over and cutting 
horizontally across the old vertical cleavages of national provincialisms. Social 
advances have truly come through the rebellious attitude of a minority ; only 
gradually do the majority catch the importance of the vision of the minority ; 
hence, time may here well be the solvent of our social stresses and strains. 

Bishop Jones argues for pacifism by an appeal to the value of personality, 
the psychological unity of mankind, the factors of adaptability and cooperation 
which make for survival in evolutionary history, the importance of human 
reactions in matters of approach; nations like men react to the way in which 
they are met, hence, methods in social relations are fundamental to results; 
the past and present social machinery calls loudly for complete revision of 
methods from ruthless competition to friendly cooperation ; we do well to learn 
important lessons from nature. Reinhold Niebuhr discussés the use of force 


1 Edited by Devere Allen. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929, 278 pages. 
$2.00. 
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as policy and concludes that it is dangerous in all social situations, harmful in 
most of them, and redemptive only in a very few. | 

Charles Ellwood applies a sociological perspective, pointing out that hu- 
man civilization as well as the universe itself is grounded in cooperative forces ; 
conflict and strife represent abnormal conditions which are fundamental 
violations to the normal, natural way of progress; that a study of the original, 
primary, face-to-face, social groups (family and neighborhood) reveals a pre- 
ponderate degree of mutual cooperation and kindness among its members 
(behold today the primitive-like Eskimos who almost never fight, bound to- 
gether in inner harmony by the rigid necessities of an environment that can- 
not be met single-handed or with social discord) ; that the same normal rela- 
tions are as necessary among secondary groups (i.e., those where face-to-face 
relations are lacking) as among the primary, although more difficult of attain- 
ment because of lack of mutual understanding and a developed sense of 
strangeness due to long separation and differentiation of groupings. Profes- 
sor Ellwood points his finger at the invention of agriculture, with its at- 
tendant increase of wealth, population, leisure, social complexities, as the chief 
mischief-maker in precipitating group conflicts, war, organized militarism, 
despotic governments, slavery, organized. plunder, and social sins too numerous 
to mention. 

Rufus Jones decries abstract phrases and slogans, however ideal, unless 
such are made incarnate in concrete living and warns that, after all, the trans- 
formation of society comes only through the reformation of its constituents. 
Devere Allen, in a third essay, sees the “new white man” overcoming his “ra- 
cial” pride, superstitious bugaboos and biological fears, fellowshipping (and 
even intermarrying) with those whose strange pigment once suggested differ- 
ent blood. Roger N. Baldwin attacks the present archaic system of punish- 
ments from the point of view of a pacifist who would deal with malefactors as 
a physician his patient, realizing that bad social conditions are largely respon- 
sible for diseased minds and hence the need of sympathetic and curative treat- 
ment. The pacifist’s ideal is being approached in concrete expression in the 
“measures of social defense” practiced by Soviet Russia. 

Kirby Page argues for the use of physical force as a means of protection 
if such a policy is pursued effectively and ethically. Ruling out the use of 
such force, he believes, ts playing into the hands of anarchy. We are re- 
minded, however, by the pacifist that there are forces other than physical in 
reaching desired ends; there is the power of public opinion and the pressure 
of moral condemnation. A certain case taken from Supreme Court history 
and one dealing with a controversy between the states of Virginia and West 
Virginia are cited as examples of how the power of moral suasion is effective 
in winning vitcory in face of open defiance. What is needed is time and 
resolute patience if such force is to be used effectively. The League of Na- 
tions is not a perfect instrument but it is by far better than no instrument at 
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all. We shall have to take risks in international policy in matters of peace 
(as we do in those of war) if social progress is to be attained. 

George A. Coe sees the way of attainment of the ideals of pacifism only 
through a new “mind set” brought about through changed attitudes in public 
and private educational programs. The old rituals of patriotism (like, for 
example, saluting the flag) need overhauling; the debunking of history is a 
necessary step ; a new sense of values in setting up worshipful heroes ; freedom 
of the public school teacher to lead in social thinking; the setting up of moral 
discriminations and insights independent, if need be, of old patterns (in which 
the churches should take the lead) ; and, the factual setting forth of the truth 
about war. 

E. Merrill Root thinks that we human beings need “wine” as well as 
bread ; that we need to rid ourselves of the dull and drab and that ways must 
be found other than disastrous conflicts to satisfy this need; we must provide 
the aesthetic equivalent of war. 

John Haynes Holmes suggests that pacifism works; that it has been a 
working program in family life, in business relations and in educational 
methods. The give-and-take of married life, the emphasis upon virtue and 
honor in the public schools and the abolition of corporal punishment, a dis- 
armed public, and a thousand other illustrations, reveal how practical is the 
force of mutual trust and good will. Pacifists are not mere idle dreamers; 
their idealism is preeminently practical. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


THE SAYINGS OF JESUS? 


It is not necessary to introduce the author of this book to any student of 
the New Testament today, for Professor Robinson’s books on Paul and the 
Gospel of John have already made his place secure among present day schol- 
ars. This book maintains and makes more certain the position which he had 
already attained. It is the most stimulating modern treatment of the teaching 
of Jesus that I have found. For the reverent student of the religion of Jesus 
and the minister who still would bring that religion into modern life—of 
whom, let us hope, there is yet a goodly number—there is inspiration and ser- 
mon on every page. 

The aim of the author is to present a study of the teachings of Jesus 
which are contained in the common non-Markan material of Matthew and 
Luke usually called the Logia or Q. Incidentally, however, much other 
synoptic material is illuminated. The book is an effort to bring together the 
results of the historical study of Judaism and the critical study of the Gospels. 
In five concise chapters the thrilling story is told of the Maccabean struggle 


1 By Benjamin Willard Robinson. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1930. 277 
pages. “$3.00. 
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for independence, the rise of the Judaism of Jesus’ day, the coming of the 
Romans and the final tragedy of 70 A. D. 

Against this background is portrayed first Jesus the child and then Jesus 
the teacher, prophet and martyr. Chapter VIII presents a fresh translation 
of the entire Q document (or, rather, three documents, as the author follows 
the analysis of Burton and Goodspeed). Other chapters deal with the exter- - 
nal form of the teachings, ethical teaching, prayer, the messianic consciousness, 
the Kingdom of God, the inner dynamic of Jesus’ religion and the forceful 
quality of his expressions. 

The value of this work lies not in the field of literary and historical criti- 
cism but in its illuminating expositions. The literary critical results of Bur- 
ton and Goodspeed are assumed as the point of departure. So far as I can 
see, he has not seen fit to come to terms with the recent German Formge- 
schichte at all, and only slightly with the still more recent Chicago environ- 
mental school, both of which claim to go beyond the earlier literary methods. 
Samples of the expositions are the following: 

“The word ‘hell’ is somewhat rare in the Jewish literature of the time. 
Where it does occur (Mk. 9:48; Matt. 5:29; 23:33), it is a translation of 
the word ‘Gehenna’, which comes from a Hebrew term meaning the “Valley of 
Hinnom’. Jerusalem is located on a rocky prominence, formed by the junction 
of two streams. On the east side of Jerusalem is the brook Kidron. On the 
west side of Jerusalem is the Hinnom. The east slope was beautified; just 
across the Kidron was the Mount of Olives. The western valley was used as 
a dump for the rubbish of the city. When a Jew of Jerusalem spoke of ‘hell’ 
he could point with his finger to the spot .... infested with worms which fed 
there without ceasing....the fire which destroyed the refuse never went 
out” (p. 86). 

“\... Jesus often directly changed a current negative use to fts corre- 
sponding positive significance.... The clearest example is his use of the term 
‘darkness’, usually thought of simply as the absence of light. But the effective 
comparison of righteousness to light suggests the comparison of wickedness 
to darkness. Wickedness is far from being a negative quality. Jesus seems 
to conceive of an eye which admits into the body a radiating essence of dark- 
ness, which floods the whole body with its blackness. It is as powerful a con- 
ception as would be the idea of a heavenly ball of blackness so intense that it. 
could hide all the rays of the sun and extinguish all life from the earth. Hav- 
ing such a diseased eye, filling the soul with this sort of evil is far worse than 
having no eye at all” (p. 254). 

Perhaps too much is claimed for the uniqueness of the sayings of Jesus. 
The Golden Rule is indeed stated positively in the Gospels, but it is well known 
to scholars that the negative form also occurs several times in early Christian 
writings. Moreover, the positive form probably occurs first not in the say- 
ings of Jesus but in the Jewish Letter of Aristeas (Vs. 207) : “As you wish 
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that no evil should befall you, but to be a partaker of all good things, so you 
should act on the same principle towards your subjects and offenders, and you 
should mildly admonish the noble and good. For God draws all men to Him- 
self by his benignity” (Advice to a king). Likewise the principle of returning 
good for evil comes from Proverbs 25:21 ff.: “If thine enemy be hungry, 
give him bread to eat; And if he be thirsty, etc.,” and is quoted by Paul in 
Rom. 12:20. The same attitude is expressed by the Chinese Lao Tsu in the 
6th century B.C. “To the good I would be good; to the not-good I would. 
also be good, in order to make them good..... Requite injury with kind- 
_ness (L. Giles, Trans., Wisdom of the East Series, p.51). Losing oneself in 
the service of others is central in Mahayana Buddhism: “....wearieth not 
in seeking the welfare of all men..... ” “T will not attain unto perfect Enlight- 
enment unless in me shall all the world be made whole” (Bud. Psa., Wis. of ° 
E., pp. 22-23). “Not for fame, nor seeking heavenly joys; not for my own 
eternal weal, but for others do I act. May it be mine to dispel sorrow, and to 
bring salvation.” “He that would wait upon me let him wait upon the sick 
brethren” (Lotuses of the Mahayana, Wis. of E., pp. 20, 42). The faith in 
a loving and suffering God is also prominent in this same religion, today wide- 
spread in many lands of the Orient: 


“Age after age in myriad forms 
His deeds of virtue He hath wrought; 
Salvation free His suffering love 
For all things neath the sun hath bought.” 
—Lotuses of the Mah., p. 34. 


I close this review with an excerpt from a criticism of this book which 
one of my Goucher College juniors (Miss Helen G. Luthy) in regular class 
routine, recently wrote for me: “Usually books of this nature have the reputa- 
tion and appearance of being dry and uninteresting. Perhaps the lovely blue 
color of this one, with letters of gold, gives one a favorable impression from 
the very beginning. . Yet very often one finds a book with an attractive color 
having material of little value within. However, this particular book deserves 
an interesting cover to protect the valuable and worthwhile material.” 

Setsy Vernon McCastanp 


THE RECOVERY OF WORSHIP! 


That the churches are coming to appreciate more fully the importance of . 
worship is seen in the growing number of publications on this subject. |. We 
expect such treatises from Episcopal and Lutheran writers. They write from 
a background of rich experience with formal worship. So when a treatise 


1 By George Walter Fiske. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. xiv + 209 
pages. $2.50. 4 
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on worship comes from the pen of a member of one of the non-liturgical 
churches it speaks with more than usual significance. 

The Recovery of Worship by Dr. Fiske is a real contribution to the sub- 
ject. Its value was recognized by the Religious Book of the Month Club 
atid listed as one of its offerings, This in itself is a real testimony that should 
insure the book a wide reading among Protestant denominations. 

Dr. Fiske believes that the time has come for amore serious study of the 
art of worship. Quoting Dr. Jefferson he says, “We must quit playing at 
religion and listen to God”. While we need better preaching, we need even 
more a time for meeting with and listening to God. We are surfeited with 
intellectual and emotional efforts. We need to be quiet and “hear what God 
the Lord will speak”. The soul needs something that nourishes and sustains 
the whole man as he attempts to meet the problems of daily living. 

For years the church has taken worship more or less for granted. People 
thronged the churches where fine music offered a charm, and an able speaker 
stood back of the pulpit. Yet frequently this high-powered music, both in- 
strumental and vocal, had little in it beyond exhibitions of skill and technique. 
Folks listened because of the mastery displayed, and went home hungry for 
what they could not describe. And sometimes when the music did become 
devoutly worshipful it carried the eager worshipper out of himself and up to 
the Throne of Grace. With equal glibness many of our extemporaneous 
prayers and sermons exhibited a wide range of mental fluency that was far 
removed from any deeply spiritual significance. 

Dr. Fiske claims that too long we have been victims of subjective efforts 
at worship without so much as approaching real worship. Men may thrill 
with self-consciousness under the appeal of a fluent, emotional leader; it is 
quite another thing for the soul to reach out toward God, and glow with rever- 
ence as it, along with others, feels the Divine Presence all about it. Our 
hymns must breathe great thoughts and bring us into objective reality if wor- 
ship is to change and consecrate life. Prayer must help us forget self in the 
contemplation and worship of Divinity. And this is possible when environ- 
ment, motive and leadership carry us out of ourselves into fellowship with the 
saints and with the Lord. 

The book of twenty-four chapters might well be divided into the follow- 
ing general subjects: the meaning of worship; the practice of worship; the 
setting for worship; aids to worship; the contribution of worship to the ser- 
mon ; authority in worship and training in the art of worship. In the lan- 
guage of Dr. Fiske “the book is written in the confident faith that the better 
worship of tomorrow will not be the worship of yesterday, but a more worthy 
worship. It will be more objectively the worship of the living God. It will 
be more orderly, more beautiful, more uplifting; utilizing all the art-paths to 
God, to gain a deeper sense of reality and a more effective emotionalizing of 
the modern church. It will not displace the pulpit but will give it a finer 
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background and a better chance. It will teach our youth to worship, It will 
teach our children how to listen to God. It will gradually develop a tech- 
nique for Protestant worship, which now we lack, with more active cooper- 
ation in place of the prevailingly passive mood of today.” 

The book closes with a carefully selected bibliography. This in itself is 
of considerable value to the student of worship since it lists works that make 
real contributions to the subject, and spares the reader those dreary wastes 
that beyond words have so little to offer. The book deserves a place in the 
library of every student of the art of worship. 

M. Hapwin FIscHER 


THE BOOK OF JOB! 


It is interesting to note that at the same time when new books are appear- 
ing concerning the Book of Job, and when that book is being considered by 
scholars in many different countries, the venerable German theologian Eduard 
Konig should feel himself called upon to add a voluminous commentary on 
this important book to the many which he has given us during the course of an 
exceedingly busy life as a university professor which was marked by great 
controversies on Biblical questions. Dr. Konig himself explains his work on 
the basis of the renewed interest in the Book of Job, which, so far as Ger- 
many is concerned, is due to the fact that the issues of the World War which 
were so unfavorable to it have led many to a greater study and appreciation of 
this sufferer in whose experiences they see a parallel to the sufferings of their 
own country. However that may be, recent years have seen the appearance in 
Germany of a number of discussions of the problem of the book and a number 
of discussions of individual questions connected with the book. But, as he 
says, a complete presentation of the book, especially in the form of a critical 
commentary has not appeared in that country for more than sixteen years; 
and for that reason he has felt himself called upon to make this great effort 
at the close of his life. 

First of all, therefore, he strives to oppose all careless handling of gram- 
matical forms, which he thinks is a salient sin of newer writers on the book, 
and he strives to apply to the fullest extent the fundamental principles of a 
true grammatical and historical exegesis. A careless tendency of more recent 
writers comes in for a full measure of his rigorous criticism. We refer to 
the tendency of representatives of the comparative method to level everything 
that comes under their scrutiny and to explain Hebrew thought solely from 
its environment. 

He maintains also that any exegesis which does not consider all view- 


1 Das Buch Hiob, eingelettet, tibersetzt und erklart. By Eduard Konig. Giiters- 
loh: Bertelsmann, 1929. RM. 22. : f " 

The Book of Job: Its Substance and Spirit. By W. G. Jordan. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1929. ; 
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points maintained by leading scholars is not an exegesis worthy of the name, 
and therefore he aims to examine all the newer aspects appearing in the works 
of Ehrlich, Turezyner, Schlogl, and the latest commentaries that have appeared 
in England, America, Holland and France. An examination of his commen- 
taries shows that he has been true to this aim. In order to be fair to those 
whom he discusses, he quotes their statements verbatim and does not even 
translate them. His work is therefore of a technical character and beyond 
the scope of the untrained student. 

Besides having studied the book from the critical aspect, he hopes that he 
has not neglected the grand religious teachings for the consideration of its 
philological and artistic problems. He is particularly concerned to have his 
readers strengthened against the pessimism of the age by the recognition of 
the deep, hopeful truths of the book. 

In the consideration of the text of the book, the modern discussions begin 
as usual with the question of its integrity. In Europe Turczyner and in 
America Buttenwieser represent the farthest extremes in the assumption of a 
terrible confusion of the original text. Those who are acquainted with But- 
tenwieser’s The Book of Job will recall how he endeavors to rearrange the 
text according to principles which he considers valid, and which it is not the 
purpose of the present review to discuss. Turczyner thinks that the text has 
suffered a passion history of its own, and Fullerton (without giving reasons) 
describes Chapters 21-31 as “hopelessly confused”. With such views Konig 
does not find himself in accord. 

A Russian scholar (Derjugin, Leningrad 1925) sets up the thesis in The 
Bible and the Greeks, that the text of the Bible was created by the Greeks. In 
applying this to the Book of Job, he of course calls attention to a well-known 
fact, viz. that there is a great discrepancy between the Massoretic text of Job 
and that of the Septuagint, just as is the case with the Book of Jeremiah. In 
the case of Job, as Konig points out, the discrepancy is even greater, the LXX 
being about one eighth shorter than the M. T. (i. e. about 2700 words) in the 
text of Jeremiah, and one fifth as to bulk in the case of Job. We are as yet 
not in a position to ascertain this by a mere comparison of the two texts, since 
the critical text of Job is yet to appear. But we have critical means of estab- 
lishing the truth of this statement. The discrepancy is recognized as so great 
that many writers have advanced the theory that the LX X had a shorter copy, 
of the Hebrew text before them than the present text. This view was fol- 
lowed by Hatch, Bickell, Klostermann; but Dillmann upon a renewed exami- 
nation came to a different conclusion. Konig explains the discrepancy in 
quantity by the view that the LX X omitted many parts as being unintelligible 
to them and other parts from esthetic or dogmatic reasons. He maintains 
therefore that it is the Greek and not the Hebrew text which is of a secondary 
character, but that in all investigations each case is to be studied separately and 
the LXX is to be compared with the M. T. 
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The commentary contains a very excellent discussion of stylistic peculi- 
arities as being of consequence in the critical study of the. book. 

Since the time of Cheyne who combined Job with Ea-bani a hero in the 
Gilgamesh epic, writers have now and then connected Job with extra Biblical 
characters. Jeremias calls Job the representative of the power of light, who 
sits captive in the nether world in darkness and suffering. Since then a 
Babylonian text has been discovered that seems to bear out this contention. 
Konig quotes it at length. It can be found in Jastrow’s book on the Religion 
of Babylon and Assyria, as well as in many other publications. A study of 
the text does not make it very plausible that the Biblical Job comes to us from 
there, and Konig, supported by a recent publication of Landersdorfer comes 
emphatically to the same conclusion. He says that the problem of suffering 
is of such universal human interest that that alone explains similar composi- 
tions among other peoples. 

For a number of years the theory has been advanced more and more 
positively that there existed an original prose version of the book, and, al- 
though refuted definitely by Kautsch, it has found new defenders. Konig 
opposes this view very decidedly. 

Repudiating a popular prose story of Job does not, according to Konig, 
at the same time dispose of the problem of the historicity of Job as to the con- 
tents of the book. Konig comes to a conclusion similar to that advanced by 
Luther who says that the book is real history, but doubts that all its details 
took place as they are narrated. In other words, that there was a historical 
foundation for the facts of the book, but that Job as we have it is a poetical 
handling of this historical material. 

Konig does not maintain the unity of the book, and this independently of 
the theory of a popular Job. He examines the reasons which speak against 
the assumption of a uniform composition of the book and reaches the conclu- 
sion that several longer or shorter portions were added. To this group he 
counts the Elihu addresses. As these are the most important we may here 
mention the reasons. which he’ adduces: first linguistic reasons; secondly for- 
mal reasons in composition; third, the fact that Elihu is not mentioned either 
in the Prologue or the Epilogue. He also considers the descriptions of the 
hippopotamus and the crocodile as later additions, but maintains the authen- 
ticity of the Epilogue. 

He’ maintains also against other critics that there is a basic idea in the 
book. This he considers to be the problem of suffering in human life. He 
devotes a rather long dissertation in his last chapter to the full discussion of 
this problem mainly from the starting-point of the suffering of righteous men. 
He positively does not agree with Friedrich Delitzsch that the book is “the 
Song of Songs of pessimism.”’ His idea is rather that it was written to coun- 
teract pessimism and that its composition falls in the end of the time of 
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Jeremiah when Jerusalem’s king was carried into captivity and the end of 
things seemed to have fallen upon Israel. 

We regard the commentary of K6nig as a noteworthy and valuable con- 
tribution to the extensive literature on the Book of Job. 


A Canadian scholar, W. G. Jordan, B.A., D.D., Professor of Hebrew 
Literature, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, presents a series of 
discussions on the Book of Job as-literature. He hopes that thereby the the- 
ological teachings will not be lost sight of, but rather that they will appear all 
the clearer. He contends that the Bible is literature and that in the first place 
it must be so read. \ 

He contends for the need of criticism, and the first chapter, which is 
of an introductory nature, discusses the critical questions connected with the 
study of the book. He gives a number of “unsolved problems” among which 
he mentions the form of the poetry, the relations of the Hebrew and Greek 
texts and some specimens of difficult questions. To him the problem of the 
Elihu discourses is not an unsolved one. He assumes that it is settled among 
critics that they did not form an integral part of the original Job narrative and 
that they are a more or less disturbing factor in the book. Exciding the Elihu 
portions, he comes to the question about the book that is left and then con- 
cludes that Job is a book that remains. 

It is an interesting contribution to the problem of the Book of Job and 
presents many beautiful discussions that might be helpful to the preacher who 
would preach on the sublime religious truths of the book. 

C. T. BENzE 


THE FAITH OF A MORALIST! 


The character of these lectures is in large part determined by the condi- 
tions of the Gifford Trust. It specifies that religion is to be discussed from a 
philosophical standpoint and the discussion is to be without any prejudice for 
or against any particular form of religion. Nevertheless, the volumes under 
review present such an apologetic for religion in general, and for the Chris- 
tian Religion in particular, that the reviewer of this work in the Hibbert Jour- 
nal seems to be justified in his statement that it would not be too much to say 
that, had the author been dean or bishop, his book might have a claim to rank / 
with those of the great apologists of the faith from Hooker to Lightfoot. 
That it should furnish such an apologetic is in harmony with the author’s ex- 
pressed view that a philosophy of religion, to be of any value, must not come 


1 The Gifford Lectures Delivered in the University of St. Andrews, 1926-1928, by 
A. E. Taylor. Series I (Vol. 1). The Theological Implications of Morality. Series IL 
(Vol. II). Natural Theology and the Positive Religions. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1930. xx + 437 and xxii + 437 pages. $5.00 per volume. 
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from the detached theorist holding no form of creed but contemplating all; 
it must be the fruit of patient and candid self-criticism on the part of men 
living the life they contemplate, each in his own way, but each ready to learn, 
alike from the other and from the outsider (I p. 23). The standpoint from 
which the author contemplates the relation of morality to religion, it ought to 
be stated, is that of one brought up in the Platonic-Christian school. 

The lectures in Volume One are entirely devoted to a discussion of the 
relation between morality and religion. Much of the ground covered is the 
same as that by a previous Gifford Lecturer, W. R. Sorley, in his volume on 
Moral Values and the Idea of God. It is however not a mere restatement of 
the arguments in that book that we have here for the author, besides develop- 
ing the subject in his own way, takes issue with the views advocated by Sorley, 
especially in his separation of value from actuality (I p. 37). If the discus- 
sion on the relation of morality and religion leads to a defense rather of re- 
ligion in general than of any particular form of religion, it must be borne in 
mind that in the face of the scepticism of our day, the apologist needs to re- 
member that “not Christianity but religion itself is on trial” (I p. 11). Ifa 
place for religion in human life can first be maintained, it will then be com- 
paratively easy to show further that the highest function of religion is served 
by the Christian religion. 

Before discussing the relation of morality and religion directly, the author 
has a few lectures on certain preliminary subjects. There is first the im- 
portant one of actuality and value, of what are often known as existential and 
value judgments. The author here firmly maintains that these can not be 
separated. Equally insistent is he that Eternity and Temporality, Good Na- 
ture and Supernature, can not be isolated or separated in any philosophy that 
deals with the totality of things. With reference to all of these, the one can 
not exist apart from the other. Truth, beauty and goodness are not created 
but only discovered by those who are prepared to receive them. The lecture 
on The Initiative of the Eternal stresses this fact and is one of the really fine 
presentations, from the standpoint of the idealist philosopher, of what the- 
ologians call the grace of God. 

As all moralists, the author is compelled to face the realities of life and 
in facing them must discuss the problems of evil and of sin. Instead of pre- 
senting a theodicy, however, he dwells on the fact that only belief in the 
great facts of religion—God, freedom and immortality—can make trouble the 
means to a further enhancement of life which is possible for those who regard 
it as God’s messenger, that whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth (I p. 154). 
Admitting that morality may exist without religion, the author yet holds most 
firmly that “if the atheist is logical and in earnest with his professed view of 
the world, and the believer equally so with his, I think I know which of the 
two is the more likely to make irreparable and unmerited grievous calamity a 
means to the purification and enhancement of personality (I p. 153). The 
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sense of sin, for the author, points in the same direction and requires that 
there be some person against whom the sin is committed. “Whether Adam 
fell or not, I am a fallen creature and I know it. Our moral task is no mere 
business of canalising or embanking the course of a stream; it has to begiu 
higher up with the purification of the bitter waters at their source. Hence, 
when we feel as we ought to feel about the evil in ourselves, we cannot hei, 
recognizing that our position is not so much that of some one who has broken 
a wise and salutary regulation as of one who has insulted or proved false to a 
person of supreme excellence, entitled to a whole-hearted devotion” (I p. 207). 
These two lectures which turn the tables and make the existence of evil and 
sin, not, as they are so often viewed, as militating against religion but as con- 
firming its affirmations about God, are exceedingly suggestive. But goodness 
itself confirms such affirmations even more pronouncedly. It always points 
to a reality beyond man. Man “must become something more than mere man 
on pain of becoming otherwise something less” (I p. 146). 

Up to this point in the argument, the fact that morality always has a 
reference to the Good beyond man—to God—has been developed. In the 
later lectures the further Kantian postulate of immortality is discussed under 
the headings of the Destiny of the Individual, Other-Worldliness, and the Goal 
of the Moral Life. That other-worldliness is hostile to the higher morality, 
as it is now only too common to regard it, is here denied. The moral life bids 
us to live as those who would live forever and since the moral law can right- 
fully command us to live as those who aspire to eternity, eternity must really 
be our destination (I pp. 281, 282). 

In this first series then faith in God and immortality is called for by the 
facts of the moral life itself. The conclusion may take us very little beyond 
the Kantian postulates of the practical reason but these postulates are here 
shown to be reasonable by one who denies Kant’s dualisms and who maintains 
them in the face of all the counter-currents of thought that have been started 
since Kant’s time. A moralist who refuses to believe that goodness is illusory 
and believes it to be the truest and most abiding of realities is by the necessity 
of this very belief led to receive the great essentials of religion. 

The Second Series starts with the Natural Religion that has been vindi- 
cated by the First Series and from that standpoint examines the affirmations of 
the positive historical religions and especially of Christianity. If religion is nor- 
mal to a true life, history witnesses to the further fact that it has only been 
able to maintain itself in the world as it has connected itself with historical 
founders and with institutions that have had historical developments. The 
“Ultimate Tension”—the real question then—is what may be called that of the 
significance and ultimate meaning of history. 

The author points out the unscientific character of those who, starting 
from certain a priori assumptions, rule out certain things which they assert 
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could not have happened or happen now in history. All religions make an 
appeal to events that are unusual, commonly called miraculous. To rule these 
eut ab initio would seem to be signally out of place, particularly in our time 
when emergent evolution and other theories warn us that even in the interpre- 
tations of a physical universe room must be allowed for that which can not 
tigidly be reduced to law. 

* There is also a defense of the much-maligned authority in religion. That 
which in history has shown itself as making for a real increase of spiritual 
power must be regarded as invested with an authority that it is reasonable 
that men should acknowledge. For the same reason, the institutions of 
religion can not be dispensed with, as some would argue. Sacramentalism 
that mediates spiritual power, through material means, the author dis- 
cusses, it is evident, from the Anglo-Catholic point of view. The argument, 
however, it would seem, is no less cogent for those who follow what are known 
as evangelical views. 

Throughout the entire discussion, the religious view of life is discussed 
alongside of the non-religious view, which latter is in its last analysis com- 
pelled to explain history as meaningless or accidental. One’s choice must be 
made between antagonistic world views and it is the religious view—the view 
of the positive historical religions—that the author regards as making its own 
appeal to thoughtful men. 

In concluding this altogether inadequate resume of the argument of these 
two scholarly volumes, let it be remembered that it was the author’s purpose 
to give a defense of religion rather than of any of its specific forms but in 
doing so religion has been presented in the positive historical development of 
it in the Christian religion. This review has aimed only to present in briefest 
outline the argument of these two volumes. It ought however not to be con- 
cluded without reference to the thoroughness, the fairness and the scholarly 
character of the discussion. The references to literature, especially to that 
which deals with the Platonic tradition, and to the views of philosophies an- 
‘cient and modern, show the marks of the master in these fields. While the 
argument may not make its appeal to those who have no place for an ideal- 
istic world-view, those who accept the idealistic standpoint will turn from a 
perusal of this discussion with renewed confidence in the stability of the foun- 
dations on which their faith may rest. 

Joun ABERLY 
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Die Geburts-und Kindheitsgeschichte. Jesu. By D. Karl Bornhauser.  Giitersloh: C. 
Bertelsmann, 1930. ix + 144 pages. RM 5 bd. 6.50. 


In this stimulating treatise, written in a simple and lucid style, Professor Born- 
hauser of Marburg does not intend primarily to establish the historicity of the accounts 
of the nativity and childhood of Jesus as presented in Matthew 1-2 and Luke 1-3. The 
faith in Jesus, the Son of the Virgin, he says, is neither produced by the proof of the 
credibility of these narratives nor made impossible by their possible unreliability. The 
confession of Jesus as our Lord and God is, if taken seriously, the confession of the Son 
of the Virgin: when first expressed it was not effected through historical evidence but 
upon the basis of a revelation from God the Father (Matth. 16:13. Cf. also I Cor. 12:3). 
It is rather his purpose to present an interpretation, hitherto neglected, of the narratives 
from the standpoint of the contemporaries, the Palestinian Christians of ca. 60 A. D., 
1. e., to investigate how the first readers and hearers must have understood them. As his 
basis he uses the presupposition that both gospels, in the form we have them, were written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem by the authors to whom they are ascribed by the tra- 
dition of the church, viz. Matthew, the apostle of Jesus, and Luke, the physician, the com- 
panion of Paul: a view defended by Zahn and most recently by Schlatter (Der Evange- 
list Matthadus, Stuttgart, 1929). 

The author expects that the results reached will prove a surprise in more than one 
respect to both critical and traditional exegesis. No doubt his expectation will be fully 
realized. 


K. J. Grimm 


Unsterblichkeit und ewiges Sterben bei Luther. By D. Paul Althaus, Professor an der 
Universitat Erlangen. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1930. 68 pages. RM 2.40. 


This study on the eschatology of Luther grows out of and continues the author’s con- 
troversy with Professor Carl Stange of G6ttingen concerning Luther’s view of the im- 
mortality of the soul and the resurrection of the dead. Althaus agrees with Stange that 
Luther’s (theological) anthropology stands clearly opposed to the (philosophical) an- 
thropology of medieval scholasticism. Stange’s claim, however, that Luther rejected alto- 
gether as non-christian the thought of the immortality of the soul and limited the resur- 
rection and continued existence to the redeemed alone, the life of the ungodly finding its 
end and judgment at and in death, is set forth as untenable, being due to misinterpretation. 
That the ungodly also rise on the day of judgment and have ever continuing existence 


(hell) is Luther’s settled conviction. Stange is reading his own dogmatic theory into 


Luther. 
See, however, Stange’s (partial) rejoinder in the Theologische. Litteraturblatt, LIL 12 
(January 16, 1931). 
K. J. Grimm 


Luther und Melanchthon wihrend des Augsburger Reichstags. By Prof. D. Johannes 
von Walther, Rostock. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1931. 77 pages. RM 2.50. 


The distinguished Luther scholar gives us a clear exposition of the share which Lu- 
ther and Melanchthon had in negotiations of the Diet of Augsburg, based on their 
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reports ‘arid ‘correspondence. He shows how they acted and reactéd upon’each other and 
his judgment is just to both. His discussion of Luther’s various and apparently contra- 
dictory statements on the Augustana (pp. 53-55) is noteworthy. 

K. J. Grimm 


Die hessische Renitenz, thre Geschichte und ihr Sinn. By Karl Wicke. Barenreiter- 
Verlag zu Kassel, 1930. 194 pages, 5 portraits. 


The little Renitent Lutheran Church in Hessia is small in numbers but historically 
is significant out of all proportion to its size, not only because the illustrious names of the 
two Vilmars will ever be associated with it but because its history is a glaring example 
of the injustice of state domination over the church. Some of the battles it has fought 
have béen for the common cause of religious freedom, and while the fight has sometimes 
seemed to be a losing one, its fruits have not been lost to the world. Men sacrificing for 
their convictions are a lasting inspiration in this drab world of expediency and selfishness. 

Wicke has written in a purely objective way, and on the basis of a thorough study of 
the documents relating to the struggle of Hessian Lutherans against Prussian intrigue 
and injustice. Would it were extensively read and pondered, for there is a picture here 
of just what unionists will do when they have the opportunity to use coercion—and at- 
tempted coercion in one form or another has always been characteristic of unionism. 
Here is a fresh illustration of how the Reformed spirit will always war against the Lu- 
theran spirit and will try to subvert it if the chance presents itself. Here is another ac- 
count of the crimes of the Prussian Union and of the actual persecution indulged in only 
a little over half a century ago. 

Just two incidents will suffice to illustrate the persecutions of those who were deter- 
minded to remain true to their faith in spite of the police regulations of a Prussian tyr- 
anny. “In November 1874, a police commissioner and three gendarmes were stationed in 
Dreihausen for the special purpose of watching the Renitents and their pastor. ‘Since 
then the services of the Renitent congregation have been continually disturbed by the 
regular presence of the two armed gendarmes who, with their weapons, stationed them- 
selves immediately in front of the officiating pastor and who did not remove their head 
coverings during the service, not even during the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer.’ On 
Whitsunday, 1875, when Pastor Schedtler, who had just been acquitted for the per- 
formance of ministerial acts, for the first time after his deposition attempted to celebrate 
the Holy Communion at Heskem, where the services were thus supervised by gendarmes 
the following scene took place: At the very moment that Pfarrer Schedtler is about to 
proceed to the consecration of bread and wine the police commissioner strides to the altar, 
lays his hand on the Chalice, orders the pastor to halt ‘in the name of the law’, and con- 
fiscates the holy vessels from the Altar. Pfarrer Schedtler protests in the name of Al- 
mighty God against this violence but has to endure the added affront that gendarme 
Stiickradt, who has been specially assigned to Heskem for this day, steps before him-and 
ctiés out, ‘You do not have another word to say here. If I were the Commissioner you 
would be led away to Marburg at once’.” An appeal to the Prussian king only resulted 
in an approval of the sacrilege. 

Even'after the Renitents were granted partial toleration they had to suffer all sorts 
of petty persecutions. They were prohibited from assuming the title “Pfarrer” and were 
not even allowed to inscribe it on the tombstones of their pastors! Funeral addresses at 
the: grave were forbidden. But why go on? The significant fact is that such regulations 
continued till the abrogation of the police code on February 23, 1911. So down to the 
twentieth century the “liberality” of coercive church unionism has been demonstrated. 
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Thus the unholy spirit of John Sigismund has continued to plague the church till our own 


day. 
Joun C. Mattes 


The Reform Movement in Judaism. By David Philipson. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $4.50. Haahay 


This book of some 500 pages is a revised edition of the author’s earlier work of 
twenty-four years ago. The thesis of the book is that religion, in this case, Judaism, is 
progressive; it must fit the spirit of the times or bécome obsolete. In contradistinction 
to Orthodox Judaism, which is static, Reform Judaism” seeks, to adapt the fundamental 
principles of the ancient faith to the conditions of modern life and thought. 

Though the Reform Jewish movement had its genesis in Germany in the beginning 
of the 19th century, it has nowhere reached the position it occupies in America. Here 
more than three hundred Rabbis spread its tenets, and attempts have lately been made to 
introduce it into other English-speaking countries. 

The departure of Reform Judaism from orthodox is seen at a number-of points, for 
example: the synagogue is called a temple, women, disfranchised in the Orthodox syna- 
gogue, are here on an equal footing with men. Confirmation, which in orthodoxy is con- 
fined to boys, is extended also to girls; the service is largely in the vernacular; the age- 
old belief in a personal Messiah is altogether discarded and for it is substituted a Mes- 
sianic age. The loss of Palestine is accepted, not as a punishment for sin, but as an act of 
Providence in scattering Israel to carry out its mission to the world. 

The question as to whether or not Reform Judaism should seek to proselyte non- 
Jews to its faith has occupied the mind of the Reformers considerably. It was fairly set- 
tled in 1927 and a Manual for the Instruction of. Proselytes was issued. One of the ques- 
tions asked the Gentile convert to Judaism is: “Do you renounce your former faith?” 

Paut J. Hon 


Spiritual Adventures in Social Relations. By Bertha Conde. Nashville, Tenn.: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1931. 153 pages. $1.00. ; 


Adventuring for spiritual reality is a challenge that is being thrown out to all per- 
sons, and especially to youth, in this age. Miss Conde here, as in the other books she has 
written, believes that reality is to be found through adventuring, and not the least in social 
relationships. For her a dynamic religion leaves no phase of life untouched, and all re- 
ligion under the supreme leadership of the spirit of Jesus in our contacts with others is 
made more dynamic and meaningful. 

There is deep spiritual significance and value in the adjustments we are compelled to 
make to our fellows. On the other hand a spiritual conception of these relationships is 
essential to their highest enrichment. There are chapters in the book which deal with 
such relationships with the family, with a friend, with those in authority, with one’s child, 
between husband and wife, with neighbors, with an enemy, with spiritual teachers, and to 
posterity. 

These studies are so arranged that they lend themselves especially to group discussion 
or personal study. Each chapter concludes with a Bible study, followed by questions for 
discussion and a prayer. 

D. F. Purman 
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Personality in Its Teens. By W. Ryland Boorman. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 
xv + 268 pages. $2.50. 


For the past several years Mr. Boorman has been making a study of boy life. The 
present volume covers studies of several years during which an effort was made to secure 
first hand, confidential information on what was going on in the minds of adolescent boys. 

The study began with a form letter to some 1000 or more boys who had been at boy’s 
conferences, camps and “Hi Y” clubs. During several years of correspondence twenty 
complete sets of reports were received dealing with human relationships, significant life 
situations, and life principles. Under these heads the author treats such topics as: The 
boy and his home; Companions and social groups; Girl friends; Athletics; Choosing a 
vocation; Morals and ideals; Boy religion and Philosophy. He concludes the book with 
a chapter on methods of study. 

To conceal the identity of the correspondents each set of letters has beén given a 
fictitious name. The correspondent was encouraged to speak his mind without fear of 
exposure. The author feels that his findings represent a reasonably accurate report of 
adolescent thinking worthy of serious consideration in studies of teen age life. On the 
whole the reports show a high level of mental life which may be somewhat above the 
level of the average of the rank and file of American youth. 

For those who have not made careful study of adolescent thinking and conduct this 
volume has much to offer. Its methods show a wholesome approach to a delicate prob- 
lem and the results are both challenging and reassuring. Students of boy life will want 
this volume. 

M. Hapwin FIscHER 


The Bible from the Beginning. By Rev. P. Marion Simms. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1929. 


The author, who is a well-known Chautauqua lecturer, started with the general idea 
of describing how we got our Bible. The book therefore treats of both the Old and New 
Testament. It is in general more a book about the Bible than concerned with 
what the Bible teaches. It does not pretend to offer anything to any degree new; but it 
presents within a restricted compass a great deal of useful knowledge about the origin: 
and the preservation of the Bible, as well as a good survey of important versions and a 
history of the English Bible. As to its critical position it is of a very moderate character 
and does not aim to be controversial. It is representative of modern views but states 
them in a very brief way and by no means in a manner that might give offense in certain 
sections. 

The part devoted to manuscripts is very interesting. It presents a very complete 
view of the history of this matter, which contains a good classification of the manuscripts 
for the general reader as well as the student. The same might be said as to what it con- 
tains about the history of the Canon. In the history of the English Bible it gives a full 
discussion of the historical versions, as well as of the modern translations. A chapter on 
“Odds and Ends of Biblical Interest” is very interesting. The chief use of the book lies 
in the fact that it has brought together a lot of material that is sometimes hard to get 
access to. 

C. T. Benze 


Pastoralblaetter. Edited by Dr. Erich Stange. Dresden A. 24: C. Ludwig Ungelenk. 


This is a periodical for pastors, appearing monthly. The editorship of Erich Stange 
guarantees a worthwhile publication. The magazine, which began as a homiletical 
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monthly, is now in its 73rd year. ‘During this time it has improved from year to year and 
is now devoted to all questions pertaining to practical theology. It continues to bring 
sermon helps based on the pericopes of the church year, as well as on other series. Its 
articles are of a high grade, and the book reports are very helpful. To such as use the 


German language the magazine is very useful. 
C. T. Benze 


The Works of Martin Luther. With Introductions and Notes. Volumes III and IV. 
Philadelphia: H. J. Holman Company and The Castle ive 1930 and 1931. 464 
and 411 pages. $3.00 each. 


This series of volumes began in 1910. It constitutes the standard edition of Luther’s 
works in the English language. This present instalment of two volumes is a worthy 
continuation of volumes one and two. The fifth and sixth volumes, which are to com- 
plete the set, are promised within a year. 

Volume III contains the following treatises: An Argument in Defense of all the 
Articles of Dr. Martin Luther Wrongly Condemned in the Roman Bull; The Magnificat; 

tarcest Exhortation for all Christians, Warning them against Insurrection and Re- 
bellion; Secular Authority: to What Extent it Should be Obeyed; To the Leipzig Goat; 
Reply to the Answer of the Leipzig Goat; Answer to the Superchristian, Superspiritual, 
and Superlearned Book of Goat Emser; To the Knights of the Teutonic Order. 

Volume IV contains: On Trading and Usury and A Treatise on Usury; The Right 
and Power of a Christian Congregation or Community to Judge all Teaching and to Call, 
Appoint, and Dismiss Teachers, Established and Proved from Scripture; Preface to an 
Ordinance of a Common Chest; To the Councilmen of all Cities in Germany that they 
Establish and Maintain Christian Schools; A Sermon on Keeping Children in School; 
The Burning of Friar Henry; Admonition to Peace: A Reply to the Twelve Articles of 
the Peasants in Swabia; Against the Robbing and Murdering Hordes of Peasants; An 
Open Letter Concerning the Hard Book Against the Peasants; An Exposition of the 
Eighty-Second Psalm; An Exhortation to the Clergy Assembled at the Diet at Augs- 
burg. 

The translations are both accurate and readable. Each treatise is furnished with an 
introductory essay, a bibliographical note, marginal headings, and critical and explanatory 
footnotes. Each volume is furnished with an index and a list of Scripture references. 

The selection of works to be translated is a happy one. From the tables of contents 
it will be observed that there is not much duplication of works that are already to be had 
in English and what is presented furnishes the student with opportunity for full insight 
into Luther’s views and activities during the third decade of the sixteenth century. The 
works here presented show how Luther stood not only with reference to the religious and 
ecclesiastical life of his times but also with reference to the political, economic, social, and 
educational problems of his day. This will prove of special value for our present method 
of understanding great personalities of by-gone days. 

The translations and introductions of Volume III were made by C. M. Jacobs, A. T. 
W. Steinhaueser, W. A. Lambert, J. J. Schindel, and A. Steimle. Of those in Volume IV 
four were made by Steinhaeuser and'the rest by Jacobs. To this group of Luther schol- 
ars all students and pastors and laymen who want to read the great Reformer in English 
are under a'debt of constant gratitude. 

AspEL Ross WENTZ 
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